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DEPARTMENT  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 


Minute . 


At  the  Council  Chamber,  Whitehall,  the  Sixth  day  of 
February  1857- 

Bu  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  of  the  Committee 
of  Privy  Council  appointed  for  the  consideration  of  al 
matters  relating  to  Trade  and  Foreign  Plantations. 

My  Lords  take  into  consideration  the  Deed  of  Gift  by  which 
Mr  Sheepshanks  transfers  to  the  President  of  this  Board  his 
valuable  Collection  of  Pictures  and  Drawings  in  order 'to  oim 
a  Gallery  of  British  Art,  in  connection  with  the  Schools  of  Art 

under  this  Board.  ,  rp 

The  President  has  accepted  with  much  gratification  the  Trus¬ 
teeship  created  by  this  Deed,  under  the  conditions  therein 

fords  are  sensible  of  the  great  value  of  the  magnificent 
rift  thus  presented  to  the  nation  during  the  ifetrme  of  the 
Donor,  and  they  desire  to  express  their  adm.ration  of  the  very 

liberal  spirit  in  which  it  lias  been  made. 

My  Lords  admit  the  reasonableness  of  the  condition  that  the 
Deed  of  Gift  shall  only  take  effect  when  a  suitable  Gallery  shall 
have  been  provided  in  an  airy  situation  near  the  Gardens  or 
Public  Parks  at  Kensington,  and  they  have  given  directions, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Treasury,  for  the  erection  of  such  a  <M- 

^Tlff  Lordships  direct  that  a  letter  should  be  written  to 
Mr  Sheepshanks,  thanking  him,  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
for  his  munificent  gift  to  the  nation,  and  for  the  open  character 
of  the  conditions  under  which  it  has  been  made;  and  stating, 
that  whilst  the  liberality  of  these  conditions  has  great  y _  en¬ 
hanced  its  value  to  the  nation,  they  are  well  calculated  to 
realise  the  disinterested  object  of  the  Donor  to  found  a  Gallery 

of  British  Art  Lton  Pnyrim. 

Approv  6Q, 

Stanley  of  Alderley, 

6th  Feb.  1857. 
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l0  ALL  TO  WHOM  THESE  PRESENTS  SHALL  COME,  I,  JOHN 

Sheepshanks  of  Rutland  Gate,  Knightsbridge,  in 
the  County  of  Middlesex,  Esquire,  send  greeting. 
Whereas  I  desire  that  a  Collection  of  Pictures  and  other 
°P  Al'fc.’  fu  l^  representing  British  Art,  should  be  formed, 
^snlmih  Ef  na  SUPP°rt’  and  lmVe  ^ie  advantage  of  undivided 
control  ^  J  j  m?agement> instead  of  being  subject  to  the 
conceive  th!7  °  ^  0  trustees  or  managers  :  And  whereas  I 

an  oner,  a  C°llecfcl0n  should  be  P^ced  in  a  gallery  in 

2217  airy  T'T’  Possessin8'  the  quiet  necessary  to  the 

vtlnces  anTJT  +f  ^  °f  Art’  aM  free  from  the  incon- 
And  wW  T  f6  mam  thoroughfares  of  the  metropolis  : 

treLjrZ/Tder  SUCh  "  might  be  -"fully 

connexion  STh? *£  ,  attaChed  t0  the  Schools  of  Art  * 
bhshed  Jhe7e  A  ^  of  Science  aad  Art  now  esta- 

of  such  a  con  7  wlieJreas’  with  the  view  to  the  establishment 

Pictures  Id  oth  ’  ^  hoPe  that  other  Proprietors  of 

same  obieefl  T?80^  ma7  be  induced  to  further  the 

of  the  orio-inil  e  errnmed  to  make  such  a  conditional  gift 

artists)  which  J  UreSan<I  d™W'mZs  (the  productions  of  British 

therefore  W  E  V,°SSef  as  herein-after  expressed.  And  I  do, 

to  me  stierifi  ny  the  pictures  and  drawings  belonging 

proprietSfn I,1"  *5°  ScheduIe  hereto>  and  the  property  and 

S ^  vestd  nerth  ??  “d  d°  declare  thafc  *he  same^ shall 

Baron  Stanley  of  Ald^fev  orTtP^  J°lm  Stan1^’ 

ic«+,r’o  r<  “  ,  „  ley>  or  other  the  member  of  Her  Ma- 

moBontf  AHTr1'^  W  ^  barged  with  the pL- 

Science  and  Art* PiP  n"dertaken  by  the  Department  of 

ing  terms  fol1- 

xvPflTbe  Said  Rl8]lt  Honourable  Edward  John  Lord  Stanlev  as 

ofhis  ac  ‘rUStee’  Shal!  SigB  a  '"etr.xrandu.r. 

2  l  2  T  16  ‘rasl“slllP  hereunder  at  the  foot  hereof 
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be  subsequently  placed  there  by  other  contributors,  as  it  is  not 
my  desire  that  my  collection  of  pictures  and  drawings  shall  be 

kept  apart,  or  bear  my  name  as  such.  .  . 

4  The  right  of  property  and  possession  in  the  said  pictures 
and  drawings  shall  be  solely  in  the  ex-officio  trustee  for  the 
time  being,  but  subject  to  the  conditions  herein  expressed ;  and 
the  said  pictures  and  drawings  shall  always  remain  under  his 
sole  care  and  control,  and  he  shall  be  the  sole  arbiter  of  any 
question  that  may  arise  touching  the  management  or  disposition 

thereof  under  these  Presents.  , 

5.  The  said  pictures  and  drawings  shall  be  used  (as  le  primary 

object)  for  reference  and  instruction  m  the  Schools  of  Art 
or  hereafter  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  said 
Department,  and,  subject  thereto,  shall  be  exhibited  to  the 
public  at  such  times  as  shall  not  interfere  with  the  arrangements 
of  the  said  Schools,  and  under  such  regulations  as  t^jx-ofecm 
trustee  shall  prescribe  ;  and  so  soon  as  ^rangemente  can  ^ 
properly  made  by  him  for  that  purpose,  the  public,  and  especially 
^working  classes,  shall  have  the  advantage  of  seeing  the 
collection  on  Sunday  afternoons ;  it  being,  however,  understood 
Sat  the  exhibition  of  the  collection  on  Sundays  is  not  to  be 

considered  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  my  gilt-  ,  , 

7  None  of  the  said  pictures  and  drawings  shall  ever  be  sold  or 
exchanged,  or  be  dealt  with  contrary  to  the  true  spirit  and  mean- 
ng  oTthtdisposition  and  control  thereof  herein 
this  condition  shall  not  restrict  the  temporary  loan  of  any  of 

them  upon  terms  sanctioned  by  the  ex-offi- 
_w  the  United  Kingdom  where  any  School  of  Ait  exists  in 
‘  with  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  or  generaUy 
wdhene  is  any  safe  and  proper  place  for  then  reception  and 

P'*7liThf ‘exmttcio  trustee  shall  he  advised  and  assisted  on 

matters  connected  with  the  preservation  of  the  sard 

drawings  by  William  "^/^iiing  him  by  t^e 

one  other  R.A” of  uSon/to  be’selected  by  the  --officio  We. 
for  the  time  being,  as  the  professional  adviser  of  the  ex-othcio 

^  That  the  ex-officio  trustee  may  sell  the  right  to  engrave 
or  reproduce  any  of  the  said  pictures  or  drawings,  upon  such 
terms  as  he  may  think  proper,  but  the  engravings  and  repro¬ 
ductions  shall  be  approved  by  the  artist  of  the  picture  or 
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drawing  engraved  or  reproduced  before  publication,  and  such 
artist  shall  be  paid  whatever  sum  may  be  received  by  the  ex- 
officio  trustee  for  the  sale  of  such  right. 

9.  The  said  pictures  and  drawings,  or  the  conditional  gift  of 
them  hereby  made,  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  the  19  &  20  Victoria,  cap.  29.,  intituled  “  An  Act  to 
extend  the  Powers  of  the  Trustees  and  Directors  of  the  National 
Gallery,  and  to  authorize  the  Sale  of  Works  of  Art  belonging  to 
the  Public,”  or  to  any  future  enactment  of  the  Legislature, 
which,  but  for  this  declaration  to  the  contrary,  shall  have  the 
effect  of  placing  the  said  pictures  and  drawings  under  any  other 
care  or  ordering  than  is  herein  prescribed,  or  would  otherwise 
alter  or  interfere  with  the  disposition  thereof  hereby  made.  And 
m  case  of  such  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature,  or  if 
the  terms  and  conditions  as  herein  expressed  be  not  strictly 
adhered  to,  then  the  conditional  gift  hereby  made  of  the  said 
pictures  and  drawings,  in  favour  of  a  National  Gallery  of  British 
rt,  the  Schools  of  Art,  and  the  public  generally,  shall  wholly 
cease,  and  the  ex-officio  trustee  for  the  time  being  shall  there¬ 
upon  hold  the  said  pictures  and  drawings  in  trust  for  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cambridge,  to  be  added  to,  and  for  ever  thereafter, 
form  part  of  the  Fitz-William  Collection  in  the  said  University. 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal,  this  Second  day  of  February 
One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven. 

(Signed)  John  Sheepshanks.  (l.s.) 
Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  by 
the  above-named  John  Sheep¬ 
shanks,  in  the  presence  of 
William  Cowper, 

17,  Curzon  Street,  London. 

Richd.  Redgrave, 

18,  Hyde  Park  Gate,  South  Kensington. 

Henry  Cole, 

24?,  Onslow  Square. 

t  above-named  and  undersigned  Right  Honourable  Edward 
John  Stanley,  Baron  Stanley  of  Alderley,  do  accept  the  trustee¬ 
ship  created  by  the  above  deed. 

(Signed)  Stanley  of  Alderley. 
Lyon  Playfair,  Witness. 


BRITISH  FINE  ART  COLLECTIONS. 


INTRODUCTION, 

BT 

RICHARD  REDGRAVE,  ESQ,,  R-A. 
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Oil  Paintings. 

Mr.  Sheepshanks  having  generously  presented  to  the  nation 
his  valuable  pictures  and  drawings,  the  works  of  British  artists, 
with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  a  national  collection  of  British 
art,  the  following  catalogue  has  been  prepared,  intended  to  serve 
not  only  as  a  register  of  the  paintings,  &c.,  but  also  as  a  means  of 
affording  the  public  some  information  on  the  works  and  their 
authors. 

A  few  prefatory  observations  on  the  aim  and  objects  of  British 
art,  and  on  some  of  its  marked  characteristics,  may  enable  the 
public  to  enter  into  the  intentions  of  the  artists,  and  more  fully 
to  enjoy  a  noble  gift  which  has  been  specially  offered  to  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  gratification  of  all. 

In  considering  the  aim  of  British  art,  it  is  natural  to  compare 
it  with  that  of  the  modern  Continental  schools,  but  in  doing  so 
it  is  particularly  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  how  differently  the 
latter  have  been  fostered  and  encouraged.  In  France,  for  ex¬ 
ample, — and  the  same  observation  is  not  less  applicable  to  other 
countries,— the  Church  and  the  State  are  the  great  patrons  of  art, 
and  pictures  are  largely  commissioned  for  town  halls,  palaces, 
and  churches.  These  are  constantly  of  large  dimensions,  and 
calculated  by  their  mere  size  to  make  an  impression  on  those 
who  do  not  reflect  that  all  the  highest  qualities  of  art  may  be 
contained  in  pictures  of  moderate  size,  as  is  sufficiently  proved 
in  the  works  of  Raffaelle,  Frate  Angelico,  and  Hemling. 

The  subjects  of  these  works  are  all  of  a  public  character,  reli¬ 
gious  when  commissioned  by  the  Church,  or  historical  when  for 
the  State.  But  Protestant  Britain  has  never  quite  overcome 
the  objections  of  her  reformers  to  scriptural  subjects,  and  our 
Church  still  denies  them  admission  into  ecclesiastical  edifices. 
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Nor,  until  lately,  has  the  State  in  this  country  done  anything 
to  promote  pictorial  art,  so  that  our  battles  and  our  'triumphs 
have  had  no  national  commemoration  by  the  painter,  but  have 
been  left  to  the  poet  to  sing,  instead  of  being  portrayed  by  the 
artist.  Moreover,  our  insular  position  has,  under  Providence, 
protected  us  from  actual  contact  with  war  and  its  terrors, 
and  thus  has  had  some  share  in  the  subjects  of  our  choice.  Art 
here  has  flourished  from  the  demands  of  those  who  love  it  as  a 
home  delight,  therefore  our  pictures  are  small,  and  suited  to  our 
private  residences,  while  the  subjects  are  such  as  we  can  live  by 
and  love ;  and  hence,  they  have  been  largely  illustrative  of  the 
feelings  and  affections  of  our  kind,  and  of  the  beautiful  nature 
of  which  we  desire  to  be  reminded  as  a  solace  in  the  moments 
of  rest  from  the  hard  labour  of  daily  life ;  and  it  may  be  said, 
that  in  no  school  of  ancient  or  modern  times  have  such  subjects 
been  more  touchingly  treated,  more  happily  conceived,  or  more 
beautifully  executed. 

The  contrast  between  the  British  and  the  Continental  artists 
in  their  choice  of  subjects  was  singularly  apparent  in  the  vast 
gathering  in  Paris  in  1855.  To  pass  from  the  grand  salons  ap¬ 
propriated  in  the  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts  to  French  and  Conti¬ 
nental  works,  into  the  long  gallery  of  British  pictures,  was  to 
pass  at  once  from  the  midst  of  warfare  and  its  incidents,  from 
passion,  strife,  and  bloodshed,  from  martyrdoms  and  suffering,  to 
the  peaceful  scenes  of  home  ; — it  was  said  of  our  pictures  that 
they  reflected  the  life  of  a  people  who  had  long  been  permitted 
to  dwell  safely. 

The  subjects  chosen  by  British  painters  have  been  disparagingly 
classed  with  those  of  the  Dutch  school,  but  they  are  of  a  far 
higher  character,  and  appeal  to  more  educated  and  intellec¬ 
tual  minds.  Thus,  if  we  examine  the  works  of  Teniers,  Ter- 
berg,  Ostade,  Jan-Steen,  De  Hooghe,  Dow,  Mieris,  and  others  of 
that  school,  they  will  be  found  to  consist  of  music-meetings, 
tavern-scenes,  conversations,  feasts,  games,  revels,  and  drinking- 
bouts;  often  very  doubtful  in  their  subject,  and  frequently  of 
the  very  lowest  taste  and  character.  They  seem  to  be  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  men  who  never  read,  since  the  subjects  chosen  rarely 
or  ever  have  any  connexion  with  the  literature,  or  have  been 
derived  from  the  poets  or  writers,  of  their  own  or  any  other 
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country;  but  represent,  certainly  with  admirable  truth  and 
force,  the  scenes  they  daily  saw,  and  among  which  they  daily 
lived,  embodying  generally  only  the  lowest  sentiments  and 
instincts  of  our  common  nature. 

The  subjects  of  British  artists,  on  the  contrary,  if  they  are 
below  what  is  usually  classed  as  historic  art,  almost  always 
appeal  to  the  higher  sentiments,  and  embody  the  deep  feelings 
and  affections  of  mankind.  Our  poets  and  writers,  as  well  as 
those  of  other  countries,  find  in  them  loving  illustrators.  Even 
when  the  painter  chooses  for  his  subject  our  rough  sports,  our 
native  games,  our  feasts  and  merry-makings,  he  contrives  so  that 
some  touching  incident,  some  tender  episode,  or  some  sweet 
expression,  shall  be  introduced  to  link  them  to  our  higher 
humanity  ;  and  those  offensive  accompaniments  which  the  Dutch 
artist  seemed  instinctively  to  revel  in  are  judiciously  passed 
over,  or  hinted  at  rather  than  prominently  displayed. 

Landscape  painting  also  is  a  class  of  art  which  has  been  very 
successfully  cultivated  in  this  country,  and  British  artists  have 
been  allowed  greatly  to  excel  in  it.  The  present  collection 
contains  fine  works  by  Constable,  Turner,  Collins,  and  Callcott, 
among  those  passed  away,  and  many  by  eminent  living  painters. 
Unlike  the  Continental  practice,  our  artists,  both  subject  and 
landscape  painters,  mostly  study  art  for  themselves,  and  prefer 
nature  to  the  painting-rooms  of  their  eminent  contemporaries. 
This  habit  has  led  not  only  to  truth,  but  to  variety  and  indivi¬ 
duality,  which  are  among  the  greatest  charms  of  British  landscape 
painting.  Great  is  the  difference  between  Collins  and  Constable, 
although  both  paint  English  nature  as  it  is  presented  to  the  view- 
of  all  who  love  to  look  on  it  and  learn  to  see  it,  and  both  prefer 
the  fresh  breezy  sparkle  of  our  own  downs  and  commons,  of  our 
green  woods  and  fields  or  shingly  shores,  to  any  other,  as  the 
subjects  for  their  pictures.  Still  greater  is  the  difference  between 
these  and  Turner,  the  true  painter  of  mist  and  cloud,  of  air 
and  distance, — who,  not  content  to  restrict  himself  to  our  own 
scenery,  delights  in  that  of  brighter  lands  also  ;  and  depicts 
nature  with  all  that  an  imaginative  mind  could  gather  through 
the  most  informed  and  gifted  eye. 

The  dews  and  mists  of  our  land  have  been  a  boon  to  our 
island  painters,  sometimes  shrouding  the  earth  and  rendering  it 
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vast  and  grand  by  dim  uncertainty,  sometimes  glittering  in  the 
rosy  gleams  of  morning,  or  lighted  by  the  golden  tints  of  evening. 
Every  way,  these  accidental  effects  have  been  seized  upon  as  a 
source  of  infinite  variety  and  beauty;  they  contribute  to  the 
verdure  and  fertility  of  the  land,  to  the — 

“Long  fields  of  barley  and  of  rye 
That  clothe  the  wold  and  meet  the  sky,” 

as  well  as  to  the  abundant  weedage  of  our  heaths  and  hedgerows, 
both  fertile  sources  of  the  true  picturesque,  and  both  studied  with 
intense  love  by  the  true  artist. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  felt  far  from  surprising 
that  historical  art  has  been  little  practised  in  these  kingdoms, 
since  there  has  been  no  demand  for  it  by  private  patrons,  nor  by 
our  corporate  bodies,  our  churches,  or  for  our  state  buildings ;  yet 
the  artists  have  never  been  backward,  and  individuals  have  from 
time  to  time  sacrificed  their  worldly  interests  to  do  away  what 
has  been  made  a  reproach  to  us.  We  may  instance  noble  historical 
works  by  men  who  were  our  contemporaries,  by  Haydon,  Hilton, 
and  Etty,  as  well  as  by  living  artists,  works  which  may  well 
take  rank  with  what  has  been  achieved  by  modern  Continental 
painters ;  and  when  Government  at  last  came  forward  to  promote 
historic  art,  in  the  decoration  of  our  Halls  of  Legislature,  an 
immediate  response  was  given  that  has  resulted,  and  will  result, 
m  works  which  posterity  may  perhaps  place  higher  than  contem¬ 
porary  judgment. 

The  present  collection,  however,  consists  of  pictures  of  cabinet 
proportions,  illustrative  of  every-day  life  and  manners  amongst 
us,  appealing  to  every  man's  observation  of  nature  and  to  our  best 
feelings  and  affections,  without  rising  to  what  is  known  as  historic 
art;  as  such,  they  are  works  that  all  can  understand  and  all  more 
or  less  appreciate.  And  this  is  especially  to  be  insisted  on,  since 
a  wrong  impression  is  only  too  widely  entertained  that  art  does 
not  appeal  to  the  multitude  but  only  to  those  specially  educated  to 
appreciate  it.  Pictorial  art  does  appeal  directly  to  all  in  some  of 
its  highest  qualities,  inasmuch  as  it  embodies  images  of  beauty 
and  expression,  since  both  of  these  are  parts  of  a  language  which 
nature  has  made  common  to  all  mankind  who  are  embued  with 
a  sense  of  the  beautiful,  and  an  instinctive  feeling  enabling  them 
to  read  the  heart  in  the  varied  expression  of  the  face  or  action, 
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and  therefore  enabling  them  to  enter  into  the  painter's  labours, 
if  he  have  truly  rendered  nature. 

Thus  far,  then,  all  can  judge  of  the  painter  s  art, — all  can  tell 
if  he  fills  them  with  pleasure  from  a  sight  of  the  beautiful,  or 
touches  their  hearts  in  sympathy  with  the  expression*  he  has  por¬ 
trayed.  Not  that  it  is  asserted  that  all  feel  these  qualities  in 
their  full  force,  or  can  be  moved  equally  by  his  art.  We  are 
created  with  senses  capable  of  culture,  and  as  the  Indian  becomes 
acute  of  hearing  and  keen  of  vision  by  constant  exercise  of  these 
bodily  senses,  so  those  which  are  intellectual  may  be  cultured 
and  improved:  and  this  constitutes  the  high  mission  of  the 
artist,  and  that  which  renders  him  a  public  benefactor — that  his 
art  stimulates  mental  culture.  Nor  does  this  culture  contradict 
the  first  assertion,  that  art  appeals  directly  to  the  multitude  ; 
there  may  be  a  difference  in  degree,  there  is  none  in  kind,  and 
as  far  as  beauty  and  expression  go,  the  painter  appeals  to  all, 
knowing  that  in  these  respects  “  the  whole  earth"  is  still  “  of  one 
language  and  one  speech." 

Nor  are  the  untaught  multitude  shut  out  from  the  enjoyment 
of  a  still  higher  quality  of  the  painter's  art — the  imaginative. 
Unlike  the  poet,  who  clothes  his  noblest  images  in  ivords,  which 
to  the  many  never  reveal  things,  of  the  painter  it  may  be  more 
truly  said  that  through  his  art — 

“We  can  behold 
Things  manifold, 

That  have  not  yet  been  wholly  told. 

Have  not  been  wholly  sung  or,  said.” 

And  not  alone  all  that  is  probable,  but  all  that  is  possible, 
becomes  actual,  embodied  by  the  painter  s  skill  on  canvas. 

Now,  if  we  would  simply  allow  these  three  qualities  in  a 
picture  to  act  upon  our  minds,  how  much  of  the  painter's  art 
would  become  a  source  of  delight,  shut  up  only  when  we  attempt 
to  be  learned  in  qualities  which  we  have  not  studied,  and  critical 
where  passive  enjoyment  would  bring  the  truest  pleasure. 

Let  us  look  at  any  picture  in  the  present  Collection  appealing 
distinctly  to  the  qualities  spoken  of,  and,  simply  endeavouring  to 
enter  into  the  painters  intentions,  forget  a  while  to  be  critical, 
and  be  content  for  once  to  be  amused. 
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There  is  no  work  in  the  Collection  more  fully  illustrating  the 
pleasure  which  all  will  derive  from  pictorial  beauty  than  the 
Perdita  and  Florizel of  Leslie  (No.  114).  It  is  impossible  to  suppose 
that  one  quite  unacquainted  with  the  play  would  be  otherwise  than 
deeply  interested  by  the  surpassingly  sweet  face  and  the  modest 
purity  of  Perdita,  or  the  more  manly  form  and  princely  grace  of 
him  to  whom  she  gives  the  flower  \  and  all  can  understand  the 
deep  devouring  love  with  which  he  gazes  on  her.  Far  higher,  no 
doubt,  will  be  the  pleasure  of  the  spectator,  who,  although  equally 
untaught  in  the  rules  of  art,  has  read  the  poetical  play  from  which 
the  subject  is  taken.  He  will  at  once  enter  fully  into  the  painter  s 
beautiful  embodiment  of  her  whose  princely  lineage  shone  through 
her  shepherd  rearing,  and  agree  with  Florizel  to  think  her 
.  .  .  “No  shepherdess  but  Flora 
Peering  on  April’s  front.” 

The  depth  of  love  which  the  painter's  skill  reveals  to  the 
unread  spectator  will  be  far  stronger  in  its  appeal  to  him  who 
has  read  the  inimitable  lines  the  poet  has  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Florizel : — 

“  What  you  do 

Still  betters  what  is  done.  When  you  speak,  sweet, 

Fd  have  you  do  it  ever :  when  you  sing. 

I’d  have  you  buy  and  sell  so ;  so  give  alms ; 

Pray  so ;  and  for  the  ordering  of  your  affairs. 

To  sing  them  too  :  when  you  do  dance,  I  wish  you 
A  wave  o’  the  sea,  that  you  might  ever  do 
Nothing  but  that;  move  still,  still  so,  and  own 
No  other  function  :  each  your  doing. 

So  singular  in  each  particular, 

Crowns  what  you  are  doing  in  the  present  deeds, 

That  all  your  acts  are  queens.” 

The  enjoyment  of  the  intelligent  observer  will  not  end  here. 
He  will  be  led  to  remark  how  the  painter  has  enhanced  the 
loveliness  of  Perdita,  by  contrasting  it  with  the  homely  comeli¬ 
ness  of  Mopsa,  and  given  her  actions  additional  grace  by  the 
truthful  clumsiness  of  the  country  maiden ;  nor  has  the  same 
artifice  been  neglected  to  add  youth  and  beauty  to  the  prince  as 
compared  with  the  aged  father  and  his  councillor.  Many  more 
sources  of  pleasure  might  be  pointed  out ;  but  they  refer  to  other 
qualities.  These  we  may  defer  to  the  consideration  of  expression 
as  a  source  of  pleasure  to  all,  and  illustrate  it  by  Mulready  s 
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picture  of  “  Giving  a  Bite/’  No.  140.  The  subject-matter  of  the 
picture  is  very  slight ;  but  the  story  told  is  perfect  in  its  kind  two 
boys,  the  one  giving  to  the  other  a  bite  from  an  apple.  The  boy  who 
is  giving  the  bite  is  one  of  those  whose  look  shows  that  his  gift 
is  1  compulsory  one.  He  is  evidently  a  poor-spirited  creature 
who  dares  not  resist  the  demand  “give  us  a  bite;”  but  he 
yields  it  unwillingly,  as  his  face  and  whole  action  fully  express. 
Instead  of  proffering  the  apple  freely,  he  shrinks,  and  drawing 
back  his  elbows,  brings  the  fruit  in  the  closest  proximity  to  him¬ 
self  ;  he  pinches  it  with  his  fingers,  and  covers  it  up  to  limit  the 
bite  to  the  smallest  possible  surface  ;  while  the  bully  who  enforces 
it  expresses  in  countenance  and  hands  the  eager  and  intense 
greediness  of  his  nature;  the  hands  are  instinct  with  expressive 
action  ;  he  seems  pouncing  on  his  prey.  At  the  lower  part  of 
the  picture,  the  monkey  of  a  poor  Italian  stroller  eyes,  with  a 
face  of  the  same  expressive  fear,  a  large  dog,  equally  dreading  a 
greedy  bite.  A  child  in  a  little  girl’s  arms  is  also  most  thoroughly 
expressive  of  sleep.  Into  the  expression  thus  portiayed  all  can 
enter— the  uninstructed  in  art  as  well  as  he  who  has  made  art 
his  study;  the  former,  indeed,  from  being  entirely  free  to  rest 
upon  the  story,  is  likely  to  enjoy  it  even  more  fully  than  the 
latter,  whose  thoughts  are  taken  up  with  other  qualities  of  art 
into  which  the  unlearned  do  not  strive  to  enter.  ■ 

The  present  Collection  is  not  rich  in  purely  imaginative  works, 
that  is  to  say,  works  representing  ideal  beings  or  states  of  being, 
such  as  are  the  fairy  scenes  of  Maclise  or  Paton,the  scripture  visions 
of  Dauby,  or  the  mythological  and  poetical  landscapes  of  Turner. 
Many  works,  however,  and,  among  them,  all  those  embodying 
subjects  from  our  poets  and  other  writers,  are  necessarily  works 
of  imagination,  although  they  may  be  so  fully  realized  by  the 
painter  s  art,  that  we  forget  the  invention  in  the  completeness  of 
the  realization. 

The  Dinner  at  Pagers  House,  by  Leslie  (No.  110),  for  instance, 
makes  us,  as  it  were,  personally  acquainted  with  the  imaginary 
individuals  of  the  poet’s  drama,  with  Slender  and  Anne  Page,  with 
Falstaff  and  Bardolph,  as  well  as  with  the  two  merry  wives ;  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  we  accept  them  as  real  persons,  and  overlook 
that  the  whole  is  a  pure  invention,  first  of  the  poet  s  who  makes 
us  know  the  characters  by  their  deeds  and  speech — and  then  01 
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the  painter  who,  entering  fully  into  the  poet's  mind,  enables  us  to 
see  what  the  latter  had  but  partially  revealed.  Thus,  when  the 
painter  is  a  thorough  master  of  his  art,  he  helps  to  open  up  the 
poet  to  the  many ;  and  “  Sweet  Anne  Page,"  probably  a  mere 
abstraction,  when  read  of,  becomes  henceforth  a  living  reality, 
that  may,  perchance,  never  more  be  separated  from  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  poet. 

This  realization  by  the  painter,  the  multitude  are  thoroughly 
able  to  enter  into  and  appreciate.  It  has  been  found  by  experience 
that  men  apprehend  more  easily  by  the  eye  than  by  the  ear,  that 
pictures  to  them  are  greater  realities  than  words ;  and,  certainly, 
he  that  has  in  ignorance  of  the  play,  looked  with  pleasure  on 
such  a  work  as  the  above,  admiring  it  merely  as  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  a  feast  in  the  olden  time,  and  drawing  the  characters 
of  the  guests  only,  from  the  expression  portrayed  will  be 
interested  more  deeply  still  when  he  reads  the  play,  and  sees  the 
skill  with  which  the  painter  has  revealed  to  him  the  conception 
of  another.  Thus  the  inventions  of  the  painter  are  not  only  a 
source  of  pleasure  in  themselves,  but  open  out  other  sources  of 
gratification  also. 

In  some  cases  the  invention  of  the  artist  is  exerted  rather 
to  exercise  and  call  forth  the  imagination  of  the  spectator  him¬ 
self  than  to  display  his  own.  “  Suspense,"  by  Landseer,  is 
an  excellent  example  of  the  pictures  of  this  class.  A  noble 
bloodhound  is  watching  at  a  closed  door,  shut  out,  one  may 
imagine,  from  the  wounded  knight  his  master.  There  are  the 
steel  gloves  removed  from  the  now  powerless  limbs — the  torn 
eagle-plume  speaks  of  the  deadly  strife — and  the  continuous 
track  upon  the  floor  shows  how  his  life-blood  flowed  away  drop 
by  drop  as  he  was  borne  within.  Who  does  not  watch  with  the 
faithful  hound  in  deep  “  suspense"  for  some  token  that  he  yet 
lives  ?  Others,  again,  may  read  the  picture  far  differently  ;  they 
may  imagine  that  the  dog  has  tracked  the  author  of  some  act 
of  violence  or  deed  of  blood  ;  the  plume  torn  from  his  casque 
by  the  struggling  victim,  lies  on  the  floor  sprinkled  with  the 
blood  shed  in  the  struggle  ere  the  victim  was  borne  within  the 
now  closed  portal ;  we  recognize  the  scuffle  of  the  moment,  the 
hand  clenching  the  door-post  with  fearful  energy  to  prevent 
the  closing,  the  stifled  cries,  the  hopelessness  of  resistance.  Yet 
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there,  like  a  watchful  sentry,  waiting  in  silence*  the  animal 
crouches,  whose  deep  instincts  teach  him  untiringly  to  follow  the 
object  of  his  search  ;  the  spectator  himself  waits  in  anxious  eager¬ 
ness  for  the  re-opening  door,  anticipates  the  spring  of  the  animal 
and  the  renewed  struggle  that  will  ensue.  Thus  variously  may 
the  picture  be  read,  each  painting  for  himself  a  far  different  scene  ; 
but  few,  looking  on  the  painter  s  work,  will  stay  entirely  with¬ 
out  the  door,  nor  allow  imagination  to  carry  them  away  beyond 
the  narrow  canvass  actually  bounding  the  artiste  labours. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  manner  in  which  pictorial 
art  speaks  to  all,  and  is  intelligible  to  all,  and  liow  greatly  the 
spectator's  pleasure  may  be  enlarged  if  he  will  examine  in  a 
true  spirit.  Some  further  remarks,  however,  may  be  useful  to 
illustrate  other  qualities  of  pictorial  art ;  remarks  tending  also 
to  a  just  appreciation  of  the  artist’s  labours.  Among  these,  one 
of  the  first  to  be  considered  is  imitation. 

Painting  is  classed  as  one  of  the  imitative  arts,  and  there 
can  be  no  question  that  much  of  the  pleasure  we  derive  from 
pictures  arises  from  the  imitative  representation  of  objects. 
Take  the  lowest  class  of  works,  pictures  of  still  life.  In  these 
we  shall  at  once  allow,  that  while  grouping,  light  and  shade, 
and  colour  conduce  to  the  pleasurable  sensations  they  afford 
us,  the  imitative  truth  with  which  objects  solid  and  in  relief 
are  represented  on  a  flat  surface,  with  all  their  varied  qualities 
of  colour,  texture,  transparency,  &c.,  is  the  great  source  of  our 
pleasure  in  them. 

As  subjects  take  a  higher  aim,  and  rely  more  largely  on 
beauty,  expression,  or  feeling,  mere  imitation  becomes  more  and 
more  secondary  to  those  nobler  qualities ;  and  in  works  appealing 
directly  to  the  imagination,  it  is  surprising  how  small  an  amount 
of  imitation  is  consistent  with  our  deriving  the  fullest  gratifica¬ 
tion  from  them.  Thus  the  naked  females  of  Yanderwerf  are  both 
well  drawn  and  coloured,  and  evidently  far  more  imitative  than 
an  outline  by  Flaxman  ;  but  the  touching  groups  of  the  Hesiod 
would  lose  in  their  effect  upon  us,  coloured  by  even  a  greater 
hand  than  the  Dutch  painter. 

The  question  of  the  relative  imitation  of  nature  has  been  so 
much  discussed  of  late,  and  photography  and  the  camera  are 
giving  us  such  insight  into  its  multitudinous  details  that  many 
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are  apt  to  take  a  wrong  view  of  imitation  altogether,  and  to 
give  it  a  higher  rank  than  it  deserves  among  the  qualities  of 
pictorial  art.  And  first,  those  take  a  wrong  view  of  imitation 
who  pay  attention  to  the  imitation  of  details  to  the  neglect  of 
the  general  truth  ;  they  give  an  undue  importance  to  the  parts, 
and  overlook  their  subordination  to  the  whole.  That  painter  has 
the  truest  feeling  for  his  art  who  endeavours  to  comprehend  his 
subject  and  express  it  fully  as  a  whole  first ;  and  having  done  so 
adds  as  much  completion  to  the  various  details  as  they  will  admit 
of  without  interfering  with  the  general  truth  j  not  commencing 
with  the  mere  imitation  of  details,  trusting  to  their  culmination 
in  a  finished  whole.  The  landscape  painter,  for  instance,  who 
glories  in  being  able  to  count  the  leaves  of  the  trees  in  his 
picture  or  the  blades  of  grass  in  his  foreground — though  he  may 
be  praised  for  his  patience,  has  but  a  mean  idea  of  bountiful 
nature,  and  will  never  arrive  at  the  truth  expressed  in  the 
pictures  of  Turner  or  Constable,  since  these  make  the  spectator 
truly  feel  her  endless  infinity  and  fulness. 

Again,  in  historic  arfc,  it  is  the  thorough  impression  of  the 
action  or  passion  to  be  represented,  the  full  realization  of  the  in¬ 
cident  chosen,  that  is  to  be  the  endeavour  of  the  painter,  through 
the  expressive  action  of  the  figures — the  expression  of  character 
shown  by  the  heads  and  hands;  and  if  we  are  to  be  carried 
away  from  the  contemplation  of  these  high  qualities  to  admire 
the  truthful  imitation  of  the  stones  of  a  wall  or  the  bark  of  a  tree 
in  the  background,  the  painter  mars  his  own  work,  and  the  im¬ 
pression  produced  upon  the  mind  is  much  lowered  by  the  imper¬ 
tinent  intrusion  of  unimportant  truths.  Even  in  art  having  a 
lower  aim,  those  who  examine  pictures  carefully  will  soon 
distinguish  two  modes  of  imitation — the  one  aiming  at  the  re¬ 
presentation  of  natural  objects  by  the  servile  imitation  of  details, 
— attempting,  as  it  were,  to  give  the  very  threads  of  the  various 
stuffs,  or  the  individual  hairs  of  the  head;  the  other  wherein 
the  artist  imitates  rather  the  general  texture  of  the  drapery,  the 
masses  of  the  hair,  or  the  qualities  of  the  surface,  in  keeping 
with  their  local  position  in  the  picture.  Of  this  latter  and  jus  ter 
imitation,  the  picture  of  the  “  Wedding  Gown/'  by  Mulready 
(No.  145),  will  afford  many  illustrations;  as,  for  instance,  the  end 
of  the  counter  on  which  the  silk-mercer  unfolds  his  goods.  This 
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cannot  be  looked  at  without  our  at  once  seeing  that  the  painter 
intends  to  represent,  not  real  mahogany,  but  a  mere  grainer  s 
imitation  of  it,  or  the  stool  on  which  the  purchases  rest  made 
gay  by  being  covered  with  red  paper.  And  yet  this  wonderful 
truth  of  external  imitation  is  achieved  without  any  undue  or 
minute  labour,  but  merely  by  a  careful  consideration  of  the  general 
effect  of  such  surfaces.  Again,  these,  although  they  delight  us 
when  we  specially  turn  to  their  examination,  by  no  means  obtrude 
on  the  attention  which  the  skill  of  the  painter  has  managed  to 
concentrate  fully  on  the  actors  themselves. 

The  pictures  of  Landseer  also  are  examples  of  faithful  imita¬ 
tion,  arising  from  attention  to  general  truth  rather  than  to 
minute  details ;  but  this  has  reference  to  another  quality  of  art, 
technically  called  execution,  differing  extremely  in  the  works  of 
different  painters,  and  which  deserves  a  share  of  attention. 

In  addition  to  the  pleasure  derivable  from  the  higher  qualities 
of  art— imagination,  beauty,  and  expression,  and  also  from  imita¬ 
tion  and  colour,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  mere  mode  and  manner 
of  painting,  or  as  it  is  technically  called  “  execution/'  may  be 
classed  among  the  pleasure-giving  qualities  of  a  picture. 

For  while  there  is  a  national  or  general  character  in  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  several  schools,  the  manner  of  handling  of  each 
individual  painter  is  as  varied  as  the  hand-writing  of  different 
individuals,  to  which  indeed  it  is  analogous. 

This  individuality  of  manner  is  often  strikingly  contrasted  in 
painters  of  the  same  school,  even  when  related  to  each  other  as 
master  and  scholar.  What,  for  instance,  can  more  radically 
differ  than  the  execution  of  Rembrandt  and  his  pupil  Dow 
the  full  impasto  of  Rembrandt's  lights  the  deep  unction  of  his 
shadows — the  bold  vigour  and  skilful  ease  of  his  pencil ;  com¬ 
pared  with  the  meagre  minuteness,  the  petty  pretty  ness,  and 
feeble  labouredness  of  Dow.  Some  painters,  like  Ostade,  by  re- 
peated  glazings,  arrive  at  the  jewelled  richness  of  painted  glass. 
Others,  as  Teniers,  appear  to  accomplish  all  by  a  marvellous 
onceness.  Some  have  a  heavy  hand  ;  some  a  light  one  ;  while 
a  few,  by  a  happy  facility,  give  the  effect  of  labour  and  com¬ 
pleteness  without  any  sense  of  its  wearisome  continuousness. 
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British  artists  have  always  paid  great  attention  to  execution 
and  have  engrafted  on  their  practice  all  the  various  excellences 
to  be  found  in  the  old  masters.  In  this  they  widely  differ  from 
the  modern  Continental  schools,  in  which,  until  lately,  but  little 
attention  was  paid  to  variety  of  handling  and  to  the  different 
qualities  of  thick  and  thin  painting — scumbling  and  glazing — 
opaque  and  transparent  painting ; — qualities  which  have  special 
charms  over  the  solid  heaviness  of  those  schools. 

The  varied  modes  of  execution,  and  the  pleasure  derivable 
from  them,  will  be  best  understood  by  again  referring  to  ex¬ 
amples.  Thus,  that  happy  facility  which  has  already  been  alluded 
to  is  fully  illustrated  in  the  works  of  Sir  E.  Landseer.  Examine 
carefully  the  64 Fire-side  Party"  No.  90:  here  the  hairy  texture 
of  the  veritable  race  of  Pepper  and  Mustard,  is  given  as  it  were 
hair  by  hair,  yet  it  is  achieved  at  once  by  a  dexterous  use  of 
the  painter’s  brush.  Or  turn  from  this  work  to  the  “  Tethered 
Bam,"  where  the  fullest  truth  of  woolly  texture  is  obtained  by 
simply  applying  with  a  full  brush  the  more  solid  pigment  into  that 
which  has  already  been  laid  on  as  a  ground  with  a  large  admix¬ 
ture  of  the  painter  s  vehicle :  days  might  be  spent  endeavouring 
to  arrive  at  a  result  which  the  painter  has  achieved  at  once. 
The  early  works  of  this  painter  are  a  complete  study  for  light- 
handed  and  beautiful  execution ;  they  look  imitatively  perfect,  yet 
many  instances  are  known  of  his  extreme  rapidity  of  execution. 
In  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Wells,  of  Bedleaf,  among  many 
other  works  by  this  artist  are  two  peculiarly  illustrating  this 
quality :  one,  is  a  spaniel  rushing  out  on  a  wounded  bird,  the 
bird  and  dog,  are  the  size  of  life,  they  have  the  fullest  appear¬ 
ance  of  completeness,  yet  the  picture  was  painted  in  two  hours 
and  a  half;  the  other  picture  is  a  fallow  deer  the  size  of  life, 
painted  down  to  the  knees,  and  of  which  Mr.  Wells  used  to  relate 
that  on  leaving  the  house  to  go  to  Pensliurst  Church  the  canvas 
was  being  strained  by  his  butler,  and  on  his  return,  in  about 
three  hours,  the  picture  was  complete  as  it  is  now  seen  on  the 
walls,  so  complete  indeed  that  is  more  .than  doubtful  if  equal 
truth  of  imitation  could  have  resulted  from  a  more  laboured 
execution,  or  that  the  Vicar  s  remark  would  apply  to  it,  that 
“  the  picture  might  have  been  better  had  the  painter  taken 
more  pains." 
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To  study  a  painter’s  progress  in  executive  skill  is  also  a  source 
of  much  interest  and  pleasure  and  easily  attained  by  all  who  will 
seek  to  enjoy  it.  Let  the  visitor,  for  example,  examine  Mulready’s 
picture  of  the  “Fight  interrupted,”  No.  139,  wliichhe  will  perceive 
by  the  date  on  the  pump  was  painted  in  1816,  and  then  pass  to 
his  picture  ofthe  “Wedding  Gown,”  No.  145,  painted  nearly  thirty 
years  later,  in  1844,  and  compare  the  two  merely  as  to  modes  of 
painting,  that  is  to  say,  the  use  of  the  brush  and  the  application  of 
the  pigments.  The  most  unpractised  eye  will  see  that  the  earlier 
work  is  painted  without  much  variety  in  a  broad  simple  mannei, 
the  touch  is  flat  and  decisive  with  a  degree  of  sameness,  and  the 
painting  rather  solid  throughout,  glazing  having  been  little  re¬ 
sorted  to.  If  he  now  turn  to  the  “  Wedding  Gown,  he  cannot 
but  observe  the  wondrous  richness  and  lustre  which  arises  from 
the  varied  methods  of  execution  adopted,  some  of  the  colours  are 
as  brilliant  as  precious  stones  from  being  laid  pure  and  trans¬ 
parent  over  a  white  ground,  some  have  a  deep  and  intense  lich- 
ness  from  a  semi-solid  pigment  having  been  used  in  a  like  manner. 
The  lustre  of  the  bride’s  dress  is  owing  to  the  amber  hue  having 
been  produced  by  glazing,  while  the  brilliant  red  of  the  wood  is 
the  effect  of  a  pure  pigment  on  a  luminous  ground.  In  the 
dress  of  the  errand  boy  a  marvellous  texture  has  been  obtained 
by  elaborate  stippling  with  broken  tints,  while  on  the  other  hand 
the  effect  of  hair  has  been  given  as  dexterously  as  in  the  happiest 
of  Landseer’s  works,  in  the  little  sleeping  dog  on  the  floor.  It  is 
true  that  all  that  has  been  described  will  not  at  once  be  under¬ 
stood,  and  the  means  by  which  it  is  arrived  at  appreciated, 
but  blind  indeed  must  be  the  observer  who  does  not  see  the 
wondrous  liandycraft  that  has  been  achieved  by  thirty  years  of 
patient  study,  achieved,  moreover  at  the  same  time,  with  the 
perfection  of  those  higher  qualities  of  feeling  and  invention 
which  are  more  especially  the  birthright  of  genius. 

These  preliminary  remarks  on  the  oil  paintings  will,  it  is 
hoped,  enable  visitors  to  examine  with  some  degree  of  method 
and,  it  is  hoped,  with  increased  interest  the  various  works  in  the 
collection.  The  several  qualities  of  beauty,  expression,  and  feel- 
•  ing  have  been  discussed  and  shown  to  appeal  more  or  less  to  all 
alike,  while  other  qualities  of  the  painter’s  art,  such  as  those  of 
imitation  and  execution,  have  been  shortly  explained  in  order  to 
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invite  attention  to  them.  There  are  yet  others  which  might  have 
been  entered  upon,  such  as  colour,  composition,  &c. ;  but  as  these 
would  have  required  a  lengthened  consideration,  they  are  left  to 
the  study  and  observation  of  those  whose  love  of  art  leads  them 
to  endeavour  to  enter  thoroughly  into  those  qualities  which 
contribute  to  its  true  excellence. 

Before  concluding  these  remarks  on  the  oil  pictures,  it  may 
be  proper  to  notice  those  few  among  them  which  show  evident 
signs  of  dilapidation  and  decay,  since  such  may  lead  to  the  false 
inference  that  British  pictures  are  not  painted  in  a  manner  to 
insure  that  permanency  that  was  attained  by  the  old  Masters 
in  their  works. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  vehicle  or  medium  used  by  our 
painters  is  an  unsafe  one,  and  that  this  is  the  cause  of  the  changes 
that  are  taking  place ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  (see  pp.  62,  63).  It 
is  now  well  known  that  most  of  the  mischief  to  our  pictures  has 
resulted  from  the  use  of  bituminous  pigments,  such  as  mummy, 
asphaltum,  &c.,  and  which  is  now  entirely  discontinued. 

These  pitchy  pigments,  from  their  very  nature,  never  harden, 
but  retain  a  tendency  to  fluidity  from  heat,  and  to  contract  and 
expand  under  alternations  of  temperature;  unlike  the  metallic 
and  earthy  pigments,  which,  mingled  with  the  oils  and  resins  of 
the  painter's  vehicle,  become  harder  and  drier  by  age  and  ex¬ 
posure.  Unfortunately,  these  bituminous  pigments  were  very 
tempting  to  the  painter,  forming  the  coolest  and  most  trans¬ 
parent  browns ;  and  hence,  from  the  time  of  Sir  J oshua  Reynolds 
until  within  the  last  twenty  years,  they  were  much  used  for  the 
luminous  shadows,  and  even  in  the  solid  lights,  by  many  painters. 
Pictures  so  painted  often  remain  apparently  sound,  and  little 
outward  change  is  visible  until  it  becomes  necessary  to  varnish 
them,  when  the  soft  bituminous  layer  yields  to  the  strong 
contraction  of  the  varnish,  and  a  fearful  disruption  takes  place. 
This  result  was  seen  in  the  “Portia  and  Bassanio"  of  Newton, 
No.  166,  and  in  the  “  Duncan  Gray,"  by  Wilkie,  No.  226.  (Vide 
pp.  70, 85.) 

In  all  cases,  the  evils  arising  from  the  use  of  asphaltum  were 
greatly  increased  when  the  successive  paintings  were  too  hastily 
applied  ere  the  previous  one  had  had  time  to  dry.  Wilkie  is 
known  to  have  so  used  it  on  the  “  Duncan  Gray."  The  picture 
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was  nearly  completed  in  a  solid  manner  of  execution,  and  silvery 
tone,  when  he  became  enamoured  of  the  rich,  juicy  manner  of 
Ostade,  and  sought  rapidly  to  change  the  appearance  of  his  work 
by  successive  paintings  into  asphaltum,  each  succeeding  colour 
being  applied  as  rapidly  as  the  under  one  would  film  over ;  and 
hence,  the  much  to  be  regretted  dilapidation  of  the  picture.  As 
he  was  pleased  with  the  expression  of  the  principal  female  head, 
he  forbore  to  touch  it ;  and  this  and  some  few  other  parts  remain 
quite  uninjured,  while  the  hands  of  the  father,  much  of  the  figure 
of  “  Duncan  Gray,”  and  almost  all  the  background  were,  pro¬ 
bably,  enriched  greatly  for  a  short  time,  but  seriously  injured 
for  futurity  by  these  re-paintings. 

One  of  the  landscapes  by  Mulready,  No.  135,  is  also  somewhat 
cracked  from  the  use  of  asphaltum ;  but  the  companion  picture, 
painted  shortly  afterwards,  is  in  the  soundest  state  ;  and  as  he 
entirely  gave  up  the  use  of  this  dangerous  pigment,  all  the  other 
works  are  in  beautiful  preservation,  and  with  every  prospect  of 
being  as  durable  as  the  best  pictures  of  the  Flemish  and  Dutch 
schools.  Moreover,  bituminous  colours  have  of  late  years  been 
entirely  shunned  by  all  our  best  artists. 

The  works  of  Turner  have  failed  from  different  and  more 
complicated  causes:  sometimes  from  the  intervention  of  water¬ 
colours  between  two  layers  of  oil  colour,  when  the  upper  one  is 
sure  to  separate.  More  frequently,  perhaps,  from  the  practice 
of  working  hastily  on  his  pictures,  with  various  media,  on  the 
«  varnishing  days,”  producing  by  scumblings  and  thin  paintings 
effects  as  beautiful  as  they  were  evanescent  *  Imperfectly  united 
to  the  prior  paintings,  these  change  by  time  or  have  in  some 
cases  been  partially  removed  by  the  picture-cleaner,  and  the 
work  left  in  a  state  from  which  it  is  hopeless  to  advance  or  to 

recedo 

That  the  vehicle  used  has  little  to  do  with  the  failure  of  par¬ 
ticular  pictures  is  shown  by  the  thoroughly  sound  state  of  works 
painted  with  totally  different  mediums.  Those  by  Leslie,  for 
instance,  which  are  painted  with  a  mastic  magilp ;  those  of 


*  He  would  frequently  go  round  to  his  brother  painters  and  seize  upon  any  colour 

on  their  pallettes  which  gave  him  pleasure;  and  ^especUve  of  the  -edmm  with 

it  to  his  own,  and  transfer  some  of  it  to  the 
which  it  had  been  tempered,  remove  it  to  ms  u>vu, 

picture  he  was  at  that  time  working  on. 
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Mulready,  painted  with  copal  varnish ;  those  of  Landseer,  which 
show  neither  crack  nor  flaw,  though  painted  with  mastic 
magilp ;  those  of  Webster,  of  Stanfield,  and  others;  in  fact,  in 
all  cases  where  there  lias  been  a  restrained  use  of  the  medium, 
and  wherein  tlie  use  of  bitumen  or  asphaltum  has  been  abstained 
from,  the  pictures  are  in  a  perfectly  sound  state,  and  have  every 
appearance  of  durability. 

In  view,  however,  of  the  changes  which  time  produces,  more 
or  less,  in  all  pigments  and  vehicles,  it  would  be  extremely 
valuable,  in  the  future  interests  of  art,  if  painters  would 
habitually  affix  to  their  pictures  some  memorandum  of  the  mode 
in  which  they  were  executed,  of  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and 
of  the  principal  pigments,  and,  more  especially,  of  the  vehicle 
they  employed.  These  would  form  reliable  data  for  future 
artists,  as  each  picture  w~ould  register  the  results  of  a  series  of 
experiments,  determining  the  durability  of  different  modes  of 
painting ;  the  permanency  of  glazings,  of  scumblings,  of  thick 
or  thin  painting,  of  solidity  or  transparency,  as  well  as  of  the 
materials  used.  One  moment's  reflection  on  the  value  we  should 
attach  to  such  facts  connected  with  works  of  Van  Eyck,  of 
Rubens,  of  Bellini,  or  Titian,  would  be  a  sufficient  argument 
to  induce  the  general  adoption  of  the  practice. 


Drawings  and  Sketches. 

A  small  collection  of  drawings  and  sketches  forms  part  of 
Mr.  Sheepshanks'  munificent  gift.  These  are  both  interesting 
and  instructive,  since  they  show  the  process  of  thought  by  which 
artists  work  out  their  pictures.  Among  them  will  be  found  pen- 
and-ink  and  pencil  jottings  of  first  ideas,  first  lines  of  composition, 
blots  of  light  and  shade  and  colour,  sketches  of  varied  positions 
of  heads,  hands,  and  feet,  tending  to  the  fuller  expression  or 
more  complete  illustration  of  the  subject  of  pictures  :  studies  for 
backgrounds;  and  careful  drawings  of  whole  figures,  drapery, 
and  heads  and  hands,  made  either  for  study  or  to  be  used  in  the 
progress  of  the  work  itself. 

Occasionally  these  sketches  and  drawings  have  reference  to 
pictures  in  the  Collection.  But  in  these  instances  they  most  pro¬ 
bably  comprise  only  a  small  number  of  the  studies  actually 
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produced  in  the  completion  of  the  picture.  They  will,  however,  he 
regarded  with  peculiar  interest,  as  giving  insight  into  the  growth 
of  ideas,  and  the  working  of  the  mind  of  the  artist.  From  this 
cause  the  casual  scrap,  and  the  veriest  blot  by  a  master  hand, 
may  be  invaluable,  as  containing  perchance,  the  germ  of  some 
idea  afterwards  expanded  into  a  noble  and  immortal  work. 

This  is  exemplified  by  the  pencil  scrap  No.  120,  since  in  it 
Wilkie  has  noted  down  his  first  idea  of  some  accidental  group  on 
which  the  picture  of  “Duncan  Gray”  wasfounded.  In  No.  121, 
the  new-born  thought  has  somewhat  grown,  and  its  light  and 
shade  become  more  marked,  while  missing,  doubtless,  many 
fragments,  not  at  present  in  the  Collection,  we  find  (in  Nos. 
122  and  123)  examples  of  those  careful  studies  of  the  expression 
of  hands  which  were  made  in  his  progress  to  the  perfect  work. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  here,  that  Wilkie  laid  great  stress  on 
the  hands  in  his  compositions.  He  used  to  say  that  the  interest 
and  expression  of  the  story  was  as  much  helped  on  by  two  hands 
as  by  otic  face.  Hence  he  never  hid  a  hand  if  he  could  avoid  it ; 
and  the  many  varied  studies  made  by  him,  as  well  as  those  by 
Mulready  and  other  artists,  will  show  how  thoroughly  the  same 
truth  is  appreciated  by  all  those  who  have  excelled  most  in  the 
conduct  of  the  story  in  their  works. 

In  view  of  the  interest  which  thus  attaches  to  such  studies,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  opportunities  may  hereafter  occur  of  still  further 
increasing  in  this  direction  the  value  of  Mr.  Sheepshanks’  gift, 
by  obtaining,  as  far  as  possible,  all  the  sketches  and  drawings  for 
at  least  a  few  of  the  principal  pictures  comprised  in  this  national 
collection. 

Another  value  belongs  to  some  of  these  drawings  as  illus¬ 
trating  the  advance  of  the  individual  from  the  student  into  the 
artist,  and  exhibiting  the  increased  power  and  facility  that  arise 
from  knowledge.  Accordingly,  the  dates  on  the  various  works 
are  sometimes  of  marked  importance.  This  source  of  interest 
may  be  exemplified  by  a  small  number  of  very  early  drawings 
by  E.  Landseer,  Nos.  48  to  56  ;  some  of  them,  the  productions 
of  his  mere  childhood,  yet  showing  even  at  the  age  of  five 
years,  the  bent  of  his  mind  to  that  branch  of  art  which  his  after 
career  has  so  fully  illustrated. 
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The  careful  drawings  of  figures,  heads,  hands,  and  draperies 
which  form  part  of  the  collection — while  they  will  serve  to 
remove  entirely  the  imputation  that  British  artists  are  indifferent 
draughtsmen,  —  will  show  the  student-artist  the  pains  and 
labour  by  which  their  predecessors  have  achieved  their  re¬ 
putation,  and  the  public, — ever  unwilling  to  admit  that  genius 
is  other  than  a  happy  inspiration,  accomplishing  all  its  works 
without  study  or  toil — will  see  that  even  those  who  must  be 
acknowledged  to  possess  it  in  the  fullest  sense,  have  yet  shown 
that  labour  is  the  price  which  must  ever  be  paid  for  excellence. 

It  is  to  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  practice  of  artists 
as  regards  sketches  and  studies  is  very  varied, — and  that  while 
some,  like  Wilkie,  Mulready,  Cope,  &c.,  make  many  sketches 
before  commencing,  and  studies  during  the  progress  of  their  pic¬ 
tures,  others  deem  such  a  mode  of  proceeding  objectionable,  as 
exhausting  their  interest  in  their  work  and  deadening  the  fresh¬ 
ness  of  the  first  thought.  Some  even  go  so  far  as  to  think  out 
their  works  wholly  on  the  canvas.  These,  however,  are  the  few, 
and  the  contrary  has  in  all  ages  been  the  practice  of  the  greatest 
and  most  original  minds.  Nor  do  we  find  that  it  has  conduced 
to  tameness  and  insipidity, —  but  rather  to  the  refining  and 
perfecting  the  first  and  vigorous  idea. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered  that  the  conduct  of  the 
picture  by  previous  studies  and  drawings  was  a  necessity  with 
many  of  the  old  masters,  and  hence,  perhaps,  in  some  degree  the 
prevalence  of  the  practice,  since  at  least  all  those  who  worked  in 
fresco  were  obliged  to  prepare  studies  and  a  complete  cartoon 
of  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  work  before  proceeding  to  paint 
it  on  the  wall.  This  cartoon  was  traced,  or  pricked  and  pounced 
on  to  the  prepared  ground,  and  the  several  parts,  as  the  painter 
proceeded  with  the  picture,  being  cut  out  from  the  cartoon,  formed 
the  studies  from  which  the  work  was,  piece  by  piece,  rapidly  exe¬ 
cuted.  Fresco  painting  has  only  of  late  years  been  introduced 
into  this  country,  and  the  commissions  for  such  works  confined 
to  a  few.  The  head  (No.  166)  by  Dyce,  cut  for  the  purpose 
described  above,  from  the  cartoon  of  a  fresco  of  u  Neptune  giving 
Britannia  the  Empire  of  the  Sea,”  painted  at  Osborne  for  Her 
Majesty,  forms  a  good  specimen  of  the  practice,  while  the  studies 
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of  drapery  (Nos.  175  to  179)  by  Herbert,  are  such  as  are  made 
in  the  preparation  of  the  cartoon,  in  this  instance  one  of  those  in 
the  vestibule  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  “  Lear  and  Cordelia.” 

As  another  instance  of  the  production  of  artists  sketches,  and 
as  illustrating  the  facility  of  invention  and  execution  obtained 
through  practice,  the  two  drawings  by  Leslie  (Nos.  58  and  59)  may 
deserve  a  passing  remark.  These  works  were  produced  at  meetings 
of  the  Sketching  Society.  This  society,  which  existed  for  many 
years  (and  has  brought  into  existence  a  multitude  of  sketches), 
consisted  of  a  small  number  of  artists  who  met  by  turns  at  each 
other’s  houses.  The  host  of  the  evening  provided  the  necessary 
drawing  materials,  and  when  the  party  were  ready  to  commence 
sketching,  and  not  until  then,  proposed  the  subject  for  the 
evening, °to  be  treated  by  each  according  to  his  own  fancy.  They 
began  their  sketches  at  seven  o’clock,  and  at  ten  these  were 
gathered  in  completed,  and  the  members,  while  partaking  of  a 
simple  supper,  freely  criticized  each  other  s  labours.  On  breaking 
up  for  the  evening  the  whole  of  their  works  were  left  for  their 
entertainer.  As  the  Society  consisted  both  of  landscape  and  figure 
painters,  and  sometimes  invited  a  sculptor  friend  to  join  them,  the 
treatments  of  the  same  subject  (sometimes  a  single  word)  were 
very  varied. 

On  one  occasion,  it  is  said  that  the  Queen,  wishing  to 
test  that  the  sketches  were  actually  invented  and  executed  im¬ 
promptu,  desired  to  give  the  subject  for  the  evening.  It  was 
selected  by  Her  Majesty,  and  sent  by  a  messenger  when  the  party 
were  actually  assembled.  When  the  given  time  had  elapsed,  the 
same  messenger  carried  the  whole  of  the  sketches  to  the  Palace 
for  inspection.  The  subject  given  was  the  word  ‘  Desire,  and 
many  of  the  sketches  made  on  that  occasion  are  said  to  have  been 
of  peculiar  excellence  and  fancy. 


Water-colour  Paintings. 

Some  few  sketches  in  water  colours,  together  with  one  or  two 
works  of  a  far  higher  character  than  sketches,  are  included  in  the 
gift  of  Mr.  Sheepshanks.  Water-colour  painting  is  an  art 
entirely  of  British  origin,  and  acknowledged  as  such  by  all  the 
continental  schools  ;  its  commencement  also,  and  the  present  per- 
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fection  to  which  it  has  been  brought,  date  almost  within  the 
century.  It  would  seem  its  birthright,  therefore,  to  be  properly 
represented  in  our  national  collections,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
honour  due  to  its  originators.  The  history  of  the  art  is  now  well 
known,  and  works  of  its  founders  are  easily  attainable  ;  added  to 
which,  the  generous  gift  by  Turner  (himself  almost  its  originator) 
has  endowed  the  nation  with  a  series  of  invaluable  pictures  and 
sketches,  forming  in  themselves  a  collection,  and  to  which  it  is 
surely  necessary  to  add  the  works  of  some  of  those  who  have 
laboured  with  him  for  the  advancement  of  an  art  both  beautiful 
in  itself,  and  reflecting  honour  on  the  people  among  whom  it  has 
been  produced. 

Such  a  collection  should  contain  paintings  by  Hearne,  Hooker, 
Cosens,  and  Paul  Sandby,  in  order  to  show  what  the  art  was  in 
their  hands,  as  well  as  by  Girtin,  Robson,  Varley,  De  Wint, 
Fielding,  Prout,  and  others,  to  show  its  rapid  growth,  and  the 
brilliancy  which  resulted  from  the  new  method  that  they  intro¬ 
duced.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  a  collection,  truly  national 
and  British,  will  arise  out  of  the  united  gifts  of  Mr.  Turner  and 
Mr.  Sheepshanks.  The  nation  is  thus  far  deeply  indebted  to  the 
generosity  of  individuals  for  its  examples  of  British  art,  through 
the  gifts  of  Mr.  Yernon,  Mr.  Turner,  and  Mr.  Sheepshanks;  and  as 
but  a  small  annual  outlay  would  now  produce  a  thorough  historical 
series  of  the  British  school  of  water-colour  painting,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  suppose  that  such  an  outlay  will  be  withheld  when  so 
worthy  and  legitimate,  and  at  the  same  time  so  truly  national 
an  object  is  to  be  attained. 


Etchings. 

The  collection  comprises  a  number  of  impressions  from  etchings 
by  Wilkie  and  others,  in  various  states  of  the  plates, — a  series 
deserving  careful  inspection  ;  they  have  been  removed  from  among 
the  drawings,  and  will  be  found  arranged  with  the  engravings. 

It  should  be  understood,  that  what  are  called  painter’s  etchings 
are  works  of  quite  a  different  character  from  engravings,  as  well 
as  from  the  etchings  produced  to  facilitate  the  engraver’s  labours. 
These  latter  are  often  wholly  mechanical,  the  surface  of  the 
drawing  or  painting  to  be  engraved  is  reduced  carefully  by 
squares,  and  the  only  part  of  the  process  that  allows  of  any 
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licence  in  operation  is  the  more  or  less  of  detail  gone  into,  or  the 
deeper  or  fainter  “biting  in”  of  the  lines  with  the  aquafortis.  Not 
so  with  painter  s  etchings:  these  are  truly  works  of  art  on  copper ; 
thoughts  gradually  felt  out  and  improved  at  the  will  and  accoiding 
to  the  feeling  and  taste  of  the  painter,  who,  quite  unrestrained 
and  free,  alters  the  composition,  heightens  the  expression, 
improves  the  light,  shade,  and  form,  as  freely  as  he  would  if 
working  with  the  brush  or  the  crayon.  The  changes  that  take 
place  in  the  process  are  well  exemplified  in  the  etching  of  the  two 
women  at  a  cottage  door,  No.  351  to  356. 

There  are  six  different  states  of  the  plate  of  this  etching. 
No.  351  is  a  feeble  first  biting  of  the  copper,  with,  as  yet,  little 
feeling  of  colour,  and  incomplete  pictorial  arrangement.  In  No.  352 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  force  the  light  and  shade,  and  to 
give  some  colour  to  the  whole ;  alterations  are  commenced,  the 
petticoat  of  the  female  is  changed  into  a  quilted  one,  and  a  broad 
shadow  thrown  on  the  wall  behind  the  woman  with  the  child  in 
her  arms,  while  the  fish  hanging  on  the  wall,  and  the  cloth  on  the 
line,  have  been  rendered  points  in  the  composition.  The  face  of 
the  woman  standing  in  the  doorway  is  a  curious  study  of  what 
appears  at  first  misapplied  labour  ;  in  No.  356,  however,  all  the 
same  lines  are  present,  but  they  have  been  brought  into  due 
subordination  to  the  general  effects.  No.  353  differs  but  little  from 
No  352,  except  that  the  light  is  concentrated  downwards  by  the 
dark  over  the  door,  and  by  a  half-tint  on  the  waff  on  the  left. 
This  half-tint  seems  to  have  been  first  tried  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  door  where  vestiges  of  it  remain  partially  cleared  away.  In 
No  354  a  great  change  has  been  made  in  the  composition  ;  a  large 
mass  of  vine  foliage  has  been  etched  in  on  the  left-tlie  scheme 
of  the  composition,  both  as  to  form,  light  and  dark,  and  colour, 
has  been  entirely  determined;  we  see  it  gradually  heightened  and 
carried  out  in  No.  355,  and  perfected  by  dry-point,  bur,  and  tinting 
in  No  3 5 6,  wherein  the  parts  are  rounded,  the  character  of  the  faces 
fully  expressed  and  the  secondary  lights  subdued  as  that  on  the 
wall,  the  lid  of  the  barrel,  the  foreground,  and  the  dog— making 
them  entirely  subordinate  to  the  principal  light  on  the  child  and 
the  woman  that  carries  it,  as  well  as  to  that  on  the  close  cap  of  the 
female  at  the  door.  This  etching,  on  the  first  impression,  is  signed 
X).  Wilkie,  1815,  the  completed  proof  is  marked  D.W.,  1820. 
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The  numerous  objects  introduced  are  examples  of  Wilkie's  obser¬ 
vation  of  nature,  the  dried  fish,  the  curb-bit,  the  tally  inside  the 
door,  the  chimney  corbelled  from  the  wall,  the  scraper,  brushes, 
spades,  flower-pot,  &c.,  all  illustrate  his  attention  to  details.  This 
was  such  a  habit  with  him  that  when  about  to  paint  a  picture 
of  the  Execution  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  he  went  with  one  of  his 
pupils  to  the  Tower  to  look  at  the  spot  where  it  was  said  to  have 
taken  place,  and  was  shown  a  piece  of  open  ground,  flanked  by  a 
high  wall.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  on  this  wall,  except  that  high 
up  there  was  a  large  rusty  nail  or  spike.  “  Take  out  your  book 
and  make  a  sketch  of  it,  man,"  said  he  to  his  pupil.  “  Who 
knows  but  it  may  have  been  the  place  where  some  traitor's  head 
was  fixed?"  At  any  rate  this  sense  of  locality  is  of  great  value 
to  the  painter,  however  extreme  this  instance  of  it  may  appear. 

The  dog  introduced  in  this  plate  affords  a  curious  instance  of 
Wilkie's  repetition  of  an  idea, — it  is  scratching  its  ear, — the  same 
incident  will  be  seen  in  the  etching  of  the  Lost  Keceipt  (No.  357 
and  358),  and  was  again  used  in  the  picture  of  the  First  Earring, 
in  the  Vernon  Gallery. 

The  process  of  etching  on  copper  or  steel  plates  is  as  follows: — 
The  plate  (say  of  copper)  being  made  perfectly  flat  and  polished, 
so  as  to  remove  the  slightest  scratches,  is  gently  heated  and 
covered  very  thinly  and  evenly  with  a  preparation  of  wax,  &c., 
called  “  etching  ground,"  and  this,  before  it  is  quite  cool,  is  smoked 
over  the  flame  of  a  candle.  The  artist  then,  with  a  sharp-pointed 
tool,  called  an  etching  needle,  draws  the  subject  through  the  wax 
ground  down  to  the  copper,  putting  in  the  lines  that  form  the 
shadows,  &c.,  so  as  to  complete  it  as  far  as  possible.  In  this  state, 
the  parts  not  covered  with  etching  ground  being  previously  pro¬ 
tected,  it  is  immersed  in  or  covered  with  diluted  nitrous  acid  ; 
the  artist  exercises  his  judgment  as  to  the  time  the  acid  should 
remain  on  the  plate,  so  as  to  eat  away  the  lines  where  the  ground 
has  been  removed  by  the  etching  point.  The  acid  from  time  to 
time  is  removed  from  the  surface,  and  the  parts  requiring  to  be 
more  faint  or  delicate,  stopped  out  with  some  waxen  preparation, 
and  then  the  rest  is  again  and  again  bitten  deeper  and  stopped 
out  until  the  whole  is  thought  to  be  sufficiently  deep  to  print  to 
the  required  strength.  The  acid  is  now  poured  off,  and  the  re¬ 
maining  etching  ground  removed  with  turpentine  ;  the  plate  will 
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now  be  found  covered  with  fainter  and  darker  mused  lines.  On 
to  the  plate,  in  this  state,  printers’  ink  is  firmly  dabbed  with  a 
stuffed  leathern  dabber,  and  the  surface  then  is  carefully  wiped 
and  even  cleansed  with  whitening,  and  m  this  state,  damped 
paper  being  placed  over  the  plate,  it  is  passed  through  a  rolling 
press  when  the  ink  left  in  the  incised  lines  is  transferred  from 
the  copper  to  the  paper ;  by  these  means,  the  process  being 
repeated  in  each  case,  many  successive  impressions  may  be  taken, 
The  etchings  372  and  373,  377  and  378,  are  impressions  from 
plates  in  this  condition,  as  is  also  351  and  36o. 

But  the  artist  may  wish  to  carry  the  plate  further  by  adding- 
other  details,  as  in  354,  or  enriching  the  colour,  as  in  367  or  368. 

In  this  latter  instance,  he  reverts  to  another  process,  called  “dry- 
pointino-.”  The  same  needle  is  used,  but  it  is  to  make  scratches 
in  the  copper,  which  then  are  not  intended  to  be  bitten  in  but  to 
print,  as  the  slightest  scratch  will,  without  deepening  by  acid. 
No.  359  is  an  instance  of  such  dry-pointing,  where  all  that  is 
added  to  No.  357  has  been  by  the  dry-point.  When  the  dry- 
point  has  been  used,  a  tool  called  a  scraper  is  passed  over  the  bne 
to  remove  the  burr,  which  is  turned  up  on  one  side  of  the  line  as 
the  plough  turns  up  the  clod  along  the  furrow.  This  burr  makes 
a  blurred  and  blotted  line  when  not  removed,  quite  distinct  from 
the  sharp  line  bitten  by  nitric  acid. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  artist  desires  to  keep  the  rich  velvet- 
like  black  which  results  from  the  printing  with  the  burr  left ; 
thus  in  367  the  forms  of  the  clouds  are  produced  by  the  dry-point, 
and  the  burr  is  partially  removed  in  the  upper  part,  and  partially 
remains  below,  forming  rich  dark  tones.  On  the  sky  the  trees 
on  the  left  have  again  been  etched  in  No.  368  with  the  dry  point, 

and  the  burr  left  to  give  richness. 

This  richness  is  also  increased  by  “  printing  with  a  tint ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  surface  of  the  plate  is  only  partly  cleansed,  no 
whitening  being  used;  this  gives  what  may  be  called  a  dirty 
impression,  but  it  is  dirt  under  the  control  of  the  artist,  and  much 
of  the  beauty  of  the  impressions  No.  360  and  368  arises  from  this 
treatment.  Again,  tone  and  richness  are  increased  by  printing  on 
dark  India  paper-see  the  difference  between  354  and  356- 
which  is  a  thin  paper  first  put  over  the  plate,  and  then  above  it 
a  thicker  paper,  to  which  it  is  made  to  adhere  by  the  pressure  of 
the  printing. 
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of  in  the  hands  of  the  true  artist  all 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  1 1  The  manner  in  which 

accidents  are  turned  to  g°°  0f  these  is  proved  by  com- 

Wilkie  quickly  learned  to  bably  bis  first  attempts  at 

paring  No.  377  and  No.  ’  1  with  351  to  356,  dated 

etching,  the  ^t^FllmUh  Mother,  dated  1821.  It 

1815.  or  with  861  end  ^  suoll  moae9  0f  obtaining 

i,  to  be  remembered,  ’  precludes  the  artist  from  taking 

effects  ss  by  the  use  o  f  th  b  P  must  alwny.  be 

many  impressions ;  such  etcnm&  , 

somewhat  rare.  .  Etching  Club,  an  asso- 

Some  other  etchings  presented  by  the  *«  form  rt 

ciation  of  artists  for  the  promotion of  etch  ea  ^ 

of  the  collection;  a  carefu  ce,ebrated  in 

completely  the  qualities  or  M  it  be  for 

bis  pictures  are  evident  a  so  in  f<,r  "general  treatment  of 

expression,  for  drawing,  tor  colour,  or  lo  g  M 

the  story.  The  works  comprised  in  *»  8  *  etchings. 

This  catalogue  contains  only  ‘be  Pmntmg  ,  d  ^  ^  Col. 

&c.  which  are  exhibited,  many  o  le  «  reference 

leetion.  The  primary  object  in  fom»g the 
and  instruction  in  the  Schoo  so  r  o  ^  tbl.  necessary 

L“nt  t  ^nr^Ifonows, 

J.S.;  of  the  rest,  some  have  been  P^based  to  ^  ^d 

Collection,  and  some  few  obtained  by  gi  s  ml 

others.  ,  ,  .  nrp  exhibited 

The  gallery  in  which  the  pictures  and  drawings  ar  of 

was  erected  under  the  superintendence  am  *«'n  grave,  who 
Captain  Fowke,  RE.,  from  data  furnished  by  Mr.  Re  g  ^ 
has  also  carried  out  the  internal  decoration  an  i 
arrangement  of  the  works. 

Notice.— One  of  the  condition*  inserted  in  the  deed  of  B'ft  ”f  *  J[  wlthout  the 
Mr.  Sheepshanks  provides  that  no  works  shall  be  copied  F 

express  permission  of  the  Artist. 
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A  CATALOGUE 


OF  THE 


Pictures,  Drawings,  Etchings,  &c.,  in  the  British  Fine  Arts 
Collections  at  Cromwell  Gardens,  South  Kensington, 
for  the  most  part  the  Gift  of  John  Sheepshanks,  Esq. 


OIL  PAINTINGS. 


RICHARD  PARKES  BONNINGTON 
Was  born  at  Arnold,  near  Nottingham,  Oct.  25,  1801,  and  died  in 
London,  Sept.  23,  1828.  He  studied  his  art  in  France,  where  his 
works  had  much  influence  on  the  rising  school  of  landscape  painters. 

No.  1.  — Sunset. 

A  slight  sketch  on  mill-board,  lOf  X  12f,  oblong. 


ROBERT  BRAND ARD 

Was  born  at  Birmingham,  in  1805.  In  1824  he  came  to  London,  and 
was  for  a  short  time  under  E.  Goodall,  studying  as  a  landscape- 
engraver,  in  which  art  his  works  are  well  known  ;  latterly  he  has 
occasionally  painted  landscapes. 

No.  2  . — Hastings  from  the  Castle  Hill. 

The  castle  is  seen  on  the  right.  The  view  is  looking  towards  St. 
Leonards. 

Canvas,  16  x  Ilf,  oblong.  Signed. 

No.  3.  — The  East  Cliff,  Hastings. 

Cottages  and  fishing  boats  beneath  the  cliff. 

Canvas,  16  x  12,  oblong.  Signed,  and  dated  1834. 
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OIL  PAINTINGS. 


No.  4— The  Priorv,  Hastings. 
View  looking  towards  the  old  town 
Canvas,  24  x  18,  oblong. 


JAMES  BURNET, 

B.Un  W88  b°r"  in  M“-^gh  in 
to  London  in  1810  and  after  •  my  in  Edinburgh.  He  came 
July  27,  1816,  at  the  early  age^f  28.  Pr<>,T,iSe  “  art‘st’  died 

No.  5.— Landscape  with  Cattle. 

stream,  in  the  distance.™  Ugln  °f  a  mer;  a  wl,itc  windmill  across  the 
On  panel,  loi.  x  131,  oblong. 

No.  5.*— Evening— Milking  Time. 

farm-boys  ire  riding^n'.orseto’water  *h°  f°rCSround-  On  the  right, 
On  panel,  14f  x  17,  upright. 


w  JOHN  BURNET 

»n  w™  E  ““Sd"*"!1  20; 17H  “d  “  *"  -We, 

•»  «.  4»  «:  ChndSf  Z  «->  of  Art,wfcer® 

-need  ,„gr„ing  tlle  pJdt  0f  "d°"  '“C°m- 

start  led  him  to  practise  minting  .  success  in  his  first 

"T"-*’  .Ue  ^ 

being  pamted,  as  well  as  engraved,  by  himself  Mr  L  Pcns'°™rs, 
written  many  valuable  works  on  art.  7  ’  Burn0t  has  aIso 

No.  6. — Cows  Drinking. 

oZZ’S  *  mnsh,‘  “  "“L1" {orcs™"d- 

’  —4  X  lo4,  oblong.  Signed,  and  dated  1817. 

Fish  Makket  at  Hastings. 

a"d  the^hleiLg  are  drawn  up  on  the  shore, 

- - Pni^betcli  on  the  spot,  on  canvas,  18  x  24,  oblong. 

Was  born  ^Ketin^781'1^^ ALL  CALLCOTT,  R.A., 

profession  under  Dr^Cooko  '  11 '' “d  &t  ^  8tudied  for  the  musical 

from  his  admiration  of  some  fW  M  T*  *°  have  cbanSed  h»  profession 
some  designs  for  Robinson  Crusoe,  by  Stothard. 
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He  became  a  student  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1 797,  was  elected  an 
Associate  in  1807,  and  to  full  membership  in  1810.  In  1837  he  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood  from  the  Queen.  His  general  practice  was 
landscape  painting,  but  late  in  life  he  painted  several  large  figure 
subjects.  He  died  Nov.  25,  1844. 


No.  8.  — Italian  Landscape. 

Composition.  Cows  are  standing  in  the  pool  of  a  river  which  runs 
into  the  picture,  and  is  crossed  by  a  bridge. 

Millboard,  8f  x  7{,  oblong. 

No.  9.  — A  Brisk  Gale. 

A  Dutch  East  Indiaman  landing  passengers.  A  Dutch-built  vessel 
is  running  into  port  on  the  right  j  on  the  left  passengers  are  landing 
from  a  vessel  of  great  length. 

Canvas,  41  x  26 £,  oblong.  Exhibited  at  R.A.,  1830. 


No.  10.  — Slender  and  Anne  Page. 

“  Anne. — Will’t  please  your  worship  to  come  in,  Sir  ? 

“  Slender. — No,  I  thank  you,  forsooth,  heartily;  I  am  very  well. 

“  Anne. — The  dinner  attends  you,  Sir. 

«  Slender. — l  am  not  a  hungry,  I  thank  you,  forsooth.  Go,  sirrah,  for  all  you  are 
my  man  ;  go,  wait  upon  my  cousin  Shallow.” 

Merry  Wives ,  Act  1,  Scene  1. 

On  panel,  28  X  20,  oblong. 

No.  11.  —  Dort. 

A  sunny  meadow  spotted  with  cattle  forms  the  foreground ;  on  the 
right  two  cowherds  at  their  meals.  Dort  is  seen  across  the  river  in  the 
distance. 

On  panel,  30  x  12^,  oblong.  Signed,  and  dated  1841.  Exhibited 
at  R.A.,  1842. 


No.  12.  — Falstaff  and  Simple. 

Falstaff  replies,  on  the  part  of  the  Fat  Woman  of  Brentford,  to 
Simple’s  questions. 

“  Simple. — About  Mrs.  Anne  Page  ;  to  know  if  it  were  my  master’s  fortune  to  have 
her,  or  no  ? 

“  Falstaff. — ’Tis  his  fortune. 

“  Simple. — What,  Sir  ? 

“  Falstaff. — To  have  her,  or  no  :  go,  say  the  woman  told  me  so.” 

Merry  Wives ,  Act  4,  Scene  5. 

On  paper,  fastened  on  canvas,  14f  X  17^,  upright.  Exhibited  at 
R.A.,  1835. 
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OIL  PAINTINGS. 


No.  13. — A  Sea  Pout. 

Jst:i28g  ££!*  a  With  — 1  fishermen  watching  a 
Canvas,  16  x  12,  oblong. 

No.  14. — The  Inn  Door. 

Gravesend.  Peasants  baiting  their  horses. 

Millboard,  11|  x  oblong. 

No.  15 — A  Sunny  Morning. 

™*,hM  in  *  -  -■ 

On  canvas,  27  x  SSj,  oblong,  E.hibiMd  ,t  R. a' 

No;i16-~Coast  Scene,  with  Shrimper. 
lhe  sea  is  darkened  by  a  rising 

are  mountainous.  °  *  ie  °PP0Slte  shores  of  the  bay 

Canvas,  14J  x  10,  oblong. 


MARGARET  CARPENTER, 

S  :lT.n  £?£*£}  r  b“”  -  <W*-7  ta  .793,  ,„a 

Gnddes  c.„o  .*  M« 

penter,  now  keeper  of  the  prints  at  the  R  V  l  T  Mr<  W’  Car‘ 

time  she  has  been  a  constant  exhibitor  of  portraiteT'  ^ 
exhibitions.  portraits  at  our  principal 

No.  17. — Devotion. 

th.SLFdToruciafe'Si”  °f  “  he‘d  ">«  «**«■*  of  p„.„r,  in 

..a“°S.25  x  30 

N0.  18 — The  Sisters. 

ing  over  a  folio  book!'8*  §  tW°  daUghters-  Two  young  ladies  are  look- 

Bl-,  1840.’  X12’  obl°ng-  Signed,  and  dated  1839.  Exhibited  at 

No  19— Ockham  Church. 

A  slight  sketch. 

°n  Pa^l,  8X10,  upright. 


Signed,  and  dated  1821.  Exhibited 
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GEORGE  CLINT,  A.R.A., 

Was  born  in  Brownlow  Street,  London,  April  12,  1770.  Like  Turner, 
he  was  the  son  of  a  hairdresser.  He  tried  various  occupations  in  the 
beginning  of  his  career,  but  finally  practised  mezzotinto  engraving. 
From  this  he  was  led  to  portraiture,  more  especially  to  portraiture  con¬ 
nected  with  the  stage.  He  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1821,  but  resigned  some  years  before  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  1854. 


Uo.  20. _ Portraits  of  Charles  Young  as  Hamlet  and  Miss  Glover 


as  Ophelia. 

Ophelia. — “  My  Lord,  I  have  remembrances  of  yours, 

That  I  have  longed  long  to  re -deliver ; 

I  pray  you,  now  receive  them.” 

Hamlet ,  Act  3,  Scene  1. 


Canvas,  40x50,  upright. 


No.  21. — Scene  from  “Paul  Pry.” 

Liston,  Madame  Vestris,  Miss  Glover,  and  Mr.  Williams. 

(A  Room  at  Hardy’s _ Paul  Pry ,  Col  Hardy ,  Eliza,  and  Phoebe.) 

“  Col  H.— You  abominable  person,  how  dare  you  open  my  daughter’s  room  door  ? 

“  Paul  Pry. — If  there’s  no  one  concealed  here,  why  object? 

“  Col  H. — True,  if  there’s  no  one  concealed  here,  why  object  ? 

“  Phoe.be.— I  wonder,  sir,  you  allow  of  such  an  insinuation  (places  herself  before  the 
door).  No  one  shall  enter  this  room;  we  stand  here  upon  our  honour.” 

On  canvas,  24x50,  upright.  Exhibited  at  R.A.,  1831. 

No.  22. — La  Palermitana. 

A  lady  in  the  dress  of  Palermo. 

On  canvas,  24^  X  30,  upright. 

No.  23.— Scene  from  the  Comedy  of  the  “  Honeymoon.” 

(The  Count  concealed  behind  a  picture.) 

Volante. — “  Confess  that  I  love  the  Count !  A  woman  may  do  a  more  foolish 
thing  than  fall  in  love  with  such  a  man,  and  a  wiser  one  than  to  tell  him  of  it.  ’Tis 

very  like  him.  Honeymoon,  Act  2,  Scene  3. 

On  canvas,  28x21^,  oblong. 


WILLIAM  COLLINS,  R.A., 

Was  born  in  London,  Sept.  18,  1788,  and  entered  as  a  student  of  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1807.  In  1814  he  was  chosen  an  associate,  and 
in  1820  a  full  member  of  that  body.  In  1836  Collins  visited  Italy, 
where  a  severe  illness,  caught  by  imprudently  sketching  in  the  noon- 
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day  sUn,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  disease  of  which  he  died  February  17, 
1847.  On  his  return  from  Italy  he  changed  his  style  for  a  year  or  two, 
u  reverted  again  to  those  truly  English  subjects  which  had  won  him 
is  solid  reputation,  and  which  he  continued  to  labour  upon  to  the 


No.  24.  The  Villa  d’Este,  Tivoli, 

Looking  from  the  gardens,  through  a  group  of  tall 
waterfall. 

On  panel,  11|  X  16.  Exhibited  at  R.A.,  1842. 


cypresses,  to  the 


No.  25.— The  Caves  of  Ulysses  at  Sorrento,  the  Birthplace 

of  Tasso. 

.  .  .  u  Not  a  cliff,  but  flings 
On  the  clear  waves  some  image  of  delight. 

.  .  .  Here,  methinks, 

Truth  -wants  no  ornament :  in  her  own  shape 
Tilling  the  mind,  by  turns,  with  awe  and  dread  ” 

The  caves  are  on  the  left  of  the  picture,  on  the  right  a  wide  expans 
of  sea,  with  Naples  in  the  distance.  ^ 

On  panel,  25  x  16,  oblong.  Signed,  and  dated  1843. 


No.  26 — Sorrento,  Bay  of  Naples. 

On  the  left  under  a  chestnut  tree,  a  Monk  is  reading  to  children  • 
on  the  right  the  sea  is  seen.  y 

On  panel,  16  x  Ilf,  upright.  Signed,  and  dated  1841. 


No.  27. — Rustic  Civility. 

Three  children  hold  open  the  gate  of  a  green  lane  for  a  passenger 
whose  shadow  is  projected  on  the  foreground.  The  picture  il 
agreeable  for  colour,  and  the  actions  of  the  children  simple  and  nat^T 
On  panel,  24  x  18,  oblong.  Signed,  and  dated  1833  ^ 

No.  28. —  Hall  Sands,  Devonshire. 

An  old  fisherwoman  with  her  pony  is  about  to  cross  a 
bridge  over  a  runnel  in  the  sands,  which  extend  to  a  Croat  k  L,  *. 
the  distance.  great  breadth  in 

On  canvas,  161  x  211,  oblong.  Signed,  and  dated  1846. 

No.  29.  The  Stray  Kitten. 

A  group  of  children  are  enticing  a  stray  kitten  witb 

On  panel,  24  x  18  c-  a  J  f  n  Wlth  a  Pai»  of  milk, 

y  >  x  18,  oblong.  Signed,  and  dated  1835. 
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No.  30  . — Bayham  Abbey,  near  Tunbridge  Wells. 

The  remains  of  the  abbey  are  seen  across  a  piece  of  artificial  water, 
on  which  is  a  punt  with  lads  fishing.  A  sketch  for  a  larger  picture  in 
the  possession  of  the  Marquess  Camden,  K.G. 

On  panel,  18  X  13f,  oblong.  Signed,  and  dated  1836. 


NO.  31.  — Seaford,  Coast  of  Sussex. 

From  the  top  of  the  cliffs  the  view  is  over  an  extensive  sandy  bay. 
The  painter  has  given  the  beautiful  effect  of  cloud-shadows  passing 
over  the  sea. 

On  panel,  36^  X  27^,  oblong.  Signed,  and  dated  1844.  Exhibited 
at  R.A.,  1844. 

The  study  for  the  figures  in  this  picture  is  among  the  Drawings,  No.  10. 


No.  32.  — Cottage  Interior. 

An  interior,  with  woman  peeling  apples,  said  to  be  a  portrait 
of  the  artist’s  mother. 

On  panel,  15  X  ll£,  oblong.  Signed,  and  dated  1814. 


JOHN  CONSTABLE,  R.A., 

Was  born  in  1776,  at  East  Bergholt,  in  Suffolk,  where  his  father 
was  a  miller.  His  love  for  the  scenery  of  his  native  place  is  shown 
from  the  many  works  painted  from  the  vicinity  of  his  birthplace. 

He  became  a  student  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1800,  but  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  landscape.  After  some  delay  in  acknowledging 
his  merits,  he  was  elected  an  Associate  in  1819  and  a  full  member  in 
1829.  He  died  suddenly  in  London  on  March  30,  1837,  a  few  nights 
after  the  close  of  the  school  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  Somerset  House, 
in  which  he  was  the  last  visitor. 


No.  33.  — Salisbury  Cathedral. 

The  cathedral,  one  of  the  most  perfect  in  England,  occupies  the 
middle  ground  of  the  picture  ;  high  trees  bordering  a  meadow  form 
the  foreground.  This  picture  was  painted  for  some  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  who  found  some  trivial  fault  with  the  dark  cloud  behind  the 
cathedral,  and  finally  declined  to  take  it.  It  is  one  of  the  painter’s 
best  works. 

On  canvas,  34  x  42,  oblong.  Signed,  and  dated  1823.  Exhibited 
at  R.A.,  1825. 
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No.  34. —Dedham  Mill. 

The  mill  is  seen  on  the  right  across  the  pool  of  a  lock,  and  Dedham 
Church  in  the  centre  of  the  picture.  This  mill  formerly  belonged  to 
Constable’s  father,  and  he  himself  worked  in  it. 

On  canvas,  30  x  2l£,  oblong.  Signed,  and  dated  1820. 


No.  35.  — Hampstead  Heath. 

In  the  foreground  two  men  with  a  cart  and  two  horses  are  loading 
gravel. 

On  canvas,  31  X  24,  oblong.  Signed  on  the  back.  Exhibited 
at  R.A.,  1830. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  manner  observable  between  this  picture 
and  No.  36,  exhibited  three  years  earlier. 


No.  36. — Hampstead  Heath. 

Looking  from  the  hill  towards  the  country,  two  donkeys  are  grazing 
in  the  foreground. 

Painted  on  canvas,  30^  x  21.  Exhibited  at  R.A.,  1827. 

No.  37. — Boat  Building,  near  Flatford  Mill. 

In  the  middle  of  the  picture  a  large  barge  is  being  constructed  in  a 
dry  dock. 

On  canvas,  24^  x  20£,  oblong. 


No.  38. — Water  Meadows,  near  Salisbury. 

A  broad  stream  flows  across  the  foreground,  over  which  the  eye  is 
carried  to  rich  grass  meadows. 

On  canvas,  18  X  21^,  oblong. 

This  picture  is  very  highly  esteemed  by  the  author  of  “  The  Life  of 
Constable.” 


EDWARD  WILLIAM  COOKE,  A.R.A., 

The  son  of  an  eminent  engraver,  was  born  in  London  in  1811  His 
first  labour  in  art  consisted  in  drawing  the  plants  illustrating  the 
Botanical  Cabinet  and  Loudon’s  Encyclopedia.  He  afterwards  turned 
his  attention  to  shipping  and  craft,  of  which  he  etched  and  published  a 
large  collection.  In  1832  he  commenced  painting  in  oil  and  has  at 
various  times  visited  Italy  and  France  in  the  prosecution  of  his  art 
He  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1851 
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No.  39.  — Lobster  Pots. 

In  the  foreground  a  lobster  taken  in  a  wicker  pot,  is  contrasted  with 
one  hanging  over  the  edge  of  the  iron  pot  in  which  it  has  been  boiled. 

On  canvas,  21  x  15-^,  oblong.  Exhibited  at  B.  I.,  1836.  There  is  a 
water-colour  study  for  the  picture  among  the  Drawings,  No.  17. 

No.  40  . — Mending  the  Bait  Nets. 

Shanklin,  Isle  of  Wight.  A  fisherman  and  child  are  mending  the 
nets  in  a  rough  shed  beneath  the  cliffs. 

On  canvas,  31  X  16f,  oblong.  Signed,  and  dated  March  1836.  Ex¬ 
hibited  at  R.A.,  1836.  There  is  a  water-colour  sketch  for  the  picture 
among  the  Drawings,  No.  18. 

No.  41  . — Brighton  Sands. 

Fishermen  are  landing  fish  from  a  vessel  which  has  just  come  on 
shore.  On  canvas,  30  X  25^,  oblong.  Signed,  and  dated  December 
1837.  Exhibited  at  B.I.  1838.  A  water-colour  sketch  for  the  picture 
among  the  Drawings,  No.  15. 

No.  42.  — The  Antiquary’s  Cell. 

A  room  containing  a  collection  of  armour,  china,  and  old  furniture, 
arranged  in  picturesque  disorder. 

Panel,  29f  X  22f,  oblong.  Exhibited  at  B.I.,  1836.  A  sketch  for 
part  of  the  picture  among  the  Drawings,  Nos.  5  and  107. 

No.  43  . — Mont  St.  Michel,  Normandy. 

It  is  low  water  ;  a  waggon  and  company  of  peasants  are  crossing  the 
sands  to  the  Mount. 

On  canvas,  311  x  211,  oblong.  Signed,  and  dated  1831.  Exhibited 
at  B.I.,  1832. 

No.  44.  — A  Mackerel. 

A  fish  on  the  seashore. 

Panel,  10  x  7,  oblong.  Signed,  and  dated  1827. 

No.  45. — Portsmouth  Harbour — The  Hulks. 

The  large  old  hulk,  in  picturesque  decay,  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
picture. 

Panel.  16  x  Ilf,  oblong.  See  sketch  in  water-colours  among  the 
Drawings,  No.  106. 

No.  46.  —Hastings  from  All  Saints’  Church. 

The  church  is  seen  on  the  right,  the  view  is  down  the  opening 
towards  the  sea.  Painted  on  the  spot. 

Millboard,  14  x  10,  oblong. 
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No.  47  . — Windmills.  Blackheath. 

A  small  sketch  on  paper.  7x11,  oblong. 

No.  48.— Cabp. 

A  large  fish,  painted  at  Redleaf,  in  Kent. 

On  millboard,  20  x  15,  oblong. 

No.  49 — Portsmouth  Harbour — The  “Victory.’’ 

The  “  Victory  ”  is  in  the  mid-distance  ;  in  front  is  a  vessel  running 
out  of  harbour. 

Panel,  16  x  11^,  oblong. 

These  pictures  are  painted  in  mastic  magilp,  latterly  the  pictures 
by  this  painter  are  in  copal. 


ABRAHAM  COOPER,  R.A., 

Was  born  in  Red  Lion  St.,  Holborn,  in  1787.  He  began  to  study  art  in 
1810.  In  1817  he  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Acadamy 
and  a  full  Member  of  that  Body  in  1820. 

No.  50.  A  Donkey  and  Spaniel. 

An  ass  tied  in  a  stable.  In  the  fore  ground  a  spaniel  lying  on  a 
yellow  stable  jacket. 

On  panel,  12x9,  upright.  Signed,  and  dated  1818. 

No.  51. — Grey  Horse  at  a  Stable  Door. 

A  horse,  with  cart  harness,  is  about  to  enter  the  stable. 

On  panel,  12x9,  upright.  Signed,  and  dated  1818. 


CHARLES  WEST  COPE,  R.A., 

Was  born  at  Leeds  in  1811,  and  educated  at  the  grammar  school 
m  that  town.  Coming  to  London  at  the  age  of  15,  he  entered  as  a 
student  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1828.  Early  in  life  he  visited  Rome 
and  Venice,  and  on  his  return,  with  a  picture  painted  while  in  Italy 
was  soon  appreciated  by  the  public. 


In  Cartoon  competition  of  1843,  he  was  successful  in  obtaining 
one  ot  the  highest  prizes  for  a  cartoon  of  “  Trial  by  Jury,”  and  received 
commissions  to  paint  in  fresco  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

He  was  elected  an  Associate  in  1843,  and  a  full  member  of  the  Roval 
Academy  m  1848,  and  is  engaged  in  painting  several  subjects  from 
British  history  m  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 
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No.  52. — Palpitation. 

A  young  lady  anxiously  waits  for  a  letter,  while  the  postman  dis¬ 
cusses  the  direction  with  an  old  servant  who  has  answered  his  knock. 
On  panel,  22f  X  30,  upright.  Exhibited  at  R.A.,  1844. 

A  study  in  chalk  for  the  head  of  the  principal  figure  will  be  found 
among  the  Drawings,  No.  20. 

No.  53.  — “  The  Young  Mother.” 

A  young  wife,  seated  on  a  sofa,  nurses  her  infant. 

On  panel,  gesso  ground,  10  X  12,  upright.  Signed,  and  dated  1845. 
Exhibited  at  R.A.,  1846. 

No.  54. — The  Hawthorn  Bush. 

“  The  hawthorn  bush,  with  seats  beneath  the  shade, 

For  talking  age  and  whispering  lovers  made.” 

Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village . 

Signed,  and  dated  1842.  Exhibited  at  R.A.,  1842.  Painted  with 
mastic-magilp.  On  canvas,  34^  X  42,  oblong.  The  subject  was  first 
treated  as  an  etching  in  the  illustrations  of  the  poem  published  by  the 
Etching  Club,  and  afterwards  expanded  into  this  picture. 


No.  55. — Maiden  Meditation. 

A  female,  with  a  veil  thrown  back  from  the  face,  is  reading  from  a 
book  with  clasps. 

On  canvas,  15^  X  25|,  upright,  painted  at  once  on  a  gesso  ground. 
Signed,  and  dated  1846.  Exhibited  at  R.A.,  1847. 

No.  56  , — Beneficence. 

“  Help  thy  father  in  his  age,  and  forsake  him  not  in  thy  full  strength.” 

A  young  girl  supporting  her  aged  father  up  the  steps  of  the  church 
porch. 

On  panel.  I7f  X  21  upright.  Signed,  and  dated  1840.  Exhibited 
at  R.A.,  1840. 

No.  57.  — Almsgiving. 

“  He  that  hath  pity  on  the  poor  lendeth  unto  the  Lord  ;  and  look,  what  he  layeth 
out  it  shall  be  paid  unto  him  again.” — Prov.  xix. 

A  female  surrounded  by  various  others  whom  she  is  assisting. 

On  panel,  18  X  21  upright.  Signed,  and  dated  1839.  Exhibited 
at  R.  A.,  1840. 

No.  58.— T.  t’ Allegro. 

“  So  buxom,  blithe,  and  debonair.” — Milton. 

On  panel,  18|  x  28,  upright.  Signed,  and  dated  1848. 
at  R.A.,  1848. 


Exhibited 
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No.  59. — II  Penseroso. 

“  But  hail,  thou  goddess,  sage  and  holy, 

Hail  divinest  Melancholy. 

Come,  but  keep  thy  wonted  state, 

With  even  step  and  musing  gait ; 

And  looks  commercing  with  the  skies, 

Thy  rapt  soul  sitting  in  thine  eyes ; 

There  held  in  holy  passion  still, 

Forget  thyself  to  marble.”— Milton. 

On  canvas,  18^  x  28,  upright.  Signed,  and  dated  1847.  Exhibited 
at  R.A.,  1848. 


No.  60. — Mother  and  Child. 

The  mother  is  hushing  the  child  to  sleep  on  her  shoulder. 

.  0n  thin  fanvas’  Sesso  ground,  10  x  14£,  upright.  The  picture  was 
lined  when  in  an  unfinished  state,  which  turned  the  greys  brown-green, 
so  that  they  had  to  be  repainted.  Signed,  and  dated  1852.  Exhibited 
at  R.A.,  1852. 


THOS.  CRESWICK,  R.A., 

Was  born  at  Sheffield,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1811,  whence  he  removed  to 
Birmingham,  where  he  made  some  progress  in  landscape  painting. 
Thence  he  removed  to  London,  and  became  an  exhibitor  at  Suffolk 
Street,  and  afterwards  at  the  Royal  Academy.  He  has  constantly 
devoted  himself  to  landscape  art ;  occasionally,  however,  painting  in 
conjunction  with  Ansdell  and  Frith.  He  was  elected  an  Associate  of 
the  Royal  Academy  in  1842,  an  Academician  in  1851. 


No.  61.  A  Scene  on  the  Tummel,  Perthshire. 

A  mountain  stream  rushing  over  rocks  into  a  quiet  pool  forming  the 
foreground. 

Upon  canvas,  28  x  36  upright.  Exhibited  at  R.A.,  1844. 

No.  62. — A  Summer’s  Afternoon. 

On  the  right  a  stream  discharges  itself  into  a  lake  over  a  bed  of 
rocks.  On  the  left  cattle  standing  in  the  water  :  a  girl  knitting 
watches  them. 

On  canvas  40x50,  oblong.  Exhibited  R.A.,  1844. 


JOHN  CROME 

Was  the  son  of  a  publican,  and  born  at  Norwich,  Dec.  21,  1769. 
He  bound  himself  apprentice  to  a  house-painter,  and  by  casual  associa- 
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tion  with  Ladbrooke,  whose  age  and  tastes  were  similar,  became  an  artist. 
He  studied  landscape  painting  in  the  picturesque  environs  of  Norwich, 
where  he  eventually  founded  a  school  of  painters  having  marked  local 
characteristics.  He  died  April  22,  1821. 

No.  63.  — Moonlight,  near  Yarmouth. 

The  moon  is  seeji  rising  behind  a  group  of  alders  in  the  foreground. 
Across  a  stream  a  windmill  and  group  of  boats  are  lighted  by  its 
beams. 

On  canvas,  14£  X  12£,  oblong. 

No.  64. — A  Woody  Landscape. 

A  group  of  oaks  form  the  left  of  the  picture  ;  a  gleam  of  light  in  the 
mid-distance  is  seen  through  their  dark  stems.  A  labourer  and  two 
children  are  passing  along  the  road. 

FRANCIS  DANBY,  A.R.A., 

Was  born  near  Wexford,  Nov.  16,  1793,  and  coming  to  Dublin  studied 
in  the  schools  of  the  Society  of  Arts  of  that  city.  His  picture  of 
“Disappointed  Love”  is  one  of  his  earliest  works,  painted,  indeed, 
prior  to  “  Sunset  after  a  Storm  at  Sea,”  which  gained  him  much  repu¬ 
tation,  and  was  purchased  by  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  As  a 
painter  of  poetical  landscapes  he  has  no  competitor.  He  was  elected 
an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1825. 

No.  65  . — Disappointed  Love. 

A  young  girl  with  dishevelled  hair  sits  in  deep  despondency  on  the 
brink  of  a  dark  pool  overhung  with  trees  ;  beside  her  lies  a  miniature 
and  some  well-worn  letters,  one  of  which  she  has  just  torn  and  cast 
upon  the  dark  still  waters.  One  dreads  the  next  movement  of  dis¬ 
appointed  love. 

On  panel,  24J  x  32,  oblong.  Exhibited  at  R.A.,  1821. 

No.  66.  — Calypso’s  Island. 

On  the  sandy  shore  Calypso  muses  on  her  lost  lover.  Trees  grow 
down  to  the  water’s  edge,  behind  which  the  sun  is  setting  among 
craggy  rocks  over  the  tumbling  waves  of  the  land-locked  bay. 

On  canvas,  33  X  46,  oblong.  Signed. 

No.  67  . — Liensford  Lake,  Norway. 

“  A  sudden  storm,  called  a  danger,  passing  off,  an  effect  which  occurs 
on  these  lonely  lakes  nearly  every  day  in  autumn.” 

On  canvas,  33^x46.  Signed.  Exhibited  at  R.A.,  1841. 
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RICHARD  BARRETT  DAVIES, 

The  eldest  of  nine  sons,  was  bom  at  Watford  in  1782.  At  an  early  age 
he  removed  with  his  father  to  Windsor,  and  was  placed  under  Mr.  Evans 
of  Eton.  At  the  age  of  19  he  became  a  student  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
turned  his  attention  to  animal  painting,  and  was  much  patronized  by 
His  Majesty  George  III.  He  died  March  1854. 


No.  68  . — Near  Virginia  Water. 

Two  tall  trees  overshadow  a  cottage,  backed  by  a  part  of  the  forest ; 
in  the  front,  a  pool  of  water  covered  with  water-lilies, — a  boy  fishing 
on  the  margin. 

On  canvas,  17  X  15£,  upright. 


THOS.  DUNCAN,  A.R.A., 

Was  born  at  Kinclaver,  Perthshire,  May  24,  1807.  He  was  first 
placed  with  a  writer,  but  afterwards  allowed  to  follow  his  strong  in¬ 
clination  for  painting,  and  placed  with  Sir  W.  Allan.  He  was  elected 
an  Associate  of  the  Scottish  Academy,  and  in  1840  exhibited  in  London 
his  picture  of  Prince  Charles  entering  Edinburgh.  In  1843  he  was 
chosen  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  London,  and  died 
May  25,  1845. 


No.  69.— The  Waefu’  Heart. 

^  £an&  hke  a  ghaist,  and  I  care  na  to  spin, 

I  dare  na  think  of  Jamie,  for  that  wad  be  a  sin. 

I  wish  I  were  deed,  but  I’m  no  like  to  dee, 

And  why  do  I  live  to  say,  Waes  me”— AM  Bobin  Gray . 

The  waefu  wife  is  seated  on  a  low  chair  beside  the  fire  in  an  attitude 
of  deep  despondency ;  at  her  feet  is  a  shepherd’s  colly  dog. 

Painted  on  panel,  23£  x  301  upright.  Signed,  and  dated  1841.  Ex¬ 
hibited  at  R.A.,  1841. 


SIR  CHARLES  LOCK  EASTLAKE,  P.R.A., 

Was  born  at  Plymouth  in  1795,  and  educated  at  the  Charterhouse  in 
London  ;  and  afterwards  entered  as  a  student  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
n  1817  he  visited  Greece  and  Italy  in  company  with  Barry,  the  archi¬ 
tect,  and  Lrockeden,  and  during  a  residence  of  several  years  in  Italy 
painted  numerous  incidents  of  Italian  life.  In  1827  he  was  elected  an 
Associate,  and  in  1830,  a  full  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  ;  and  on 
the  death  of  Sir  M.  A.  Shee  in  1850,  became  president  of  that  body, 
and  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He  has  contributed  many 
valuable  works  to  the  literature  of  art. 
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No.  70. — A  Peasant  Woman  fainting  from  the  Bite  of  a  Serpent. 

“  Nina  Ramere,  a  young  peasant  woman  of  the  Roman  State  while 
kneeling  before  a  chapel  of  the  Madonna  was  bit  by  a  viper  ;  she  sunk 
into  a  lethargy  in  a  short  time,  and,  it  is  said,  died  two  days  after.” 

On  canvas,  22  x  18f,  upright.  Signed.  Exhibited  at  R.A.,  1831. 

No.  71.  An  Italian  Contadina  and  her  Children, 

On  canvas,  18£  x  14^,  upright.  Signed,  and  dated  Rome,  1823. 
Exhibited  at  B.  I.,  1824. 


WILLIAM  ETTY,  R.A., 

The  son  of  a  miller  and  spice  maker  of  York,  where  he  was  born 
March  10,  1787.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  printer,  and  served  a 
long  and  weary  period  to  tha,t  trade  ;  but  at  19,  by  the  help  of  his 
relatives,  he  was  enabled  to  leave  it,  and  to  come  to  study  art  in  Lon¬ 
don.  In  1807  he  entered  as  a  student  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
continued  to  study  there  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  visited  Italy 
in  1816  and  1822,  and  on  his  return  in  the  latter  year  he  was  elected 
an  Associate,  and  in  1828  a  full  member  of  the  Royal  Academy.  He 
died  in  his  beloved  city  of  York,  Nov.  30,  1849. 

No.  72. — The  Head  of  a  Cardinal. 

A  study  from  life  of  a  head,  with  crimson  habit. 

Millboard  inlaid  in  panel,  X  9£>  unright.  Exhibited  at  R.A.,  1844. 

No.  73  . — Cupid  Sheltering  Psyche. 

Cupid  drawing  an  embroidered  robe  about  the  youthful  Psyche  to 
shelter  her  from  a  rising  storm  ;  in  the  distance  a  little  figure  is  seen 
herding  sheep. 

On  panel,  17  X  13£,  upright.  Exhibited  at  B.  I.,  1823. 


WILLIAM  POWELL  FRITH,  R.A., 

Was  born  at  Harrogate  in  1819,  but  came  to  London  early,  and  was 
admitted  a  student  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1837,  where  he  soon  became 
an  exhibitor.  He  was  elected  an  Associate  in  1845,  and  a  full  member 
in  1853.  The  thoroughly  English  character  of  his  subjects  have  made 
his  works  great  favorites  with  the  public. 

No.  74.— Honeywood  introducing  the  Bailiffs  to  Miss  Richland 

as  his  Friends. 

“  Honeywood. — Two  of  my  very  good  friends,  Mr.  Twitch  and  Mr.  Flanigin.  Pray 
gentlemen,  sit  without  ceremony .” 

D 
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“  Miss  Richland  (aside). — Who  can  these  odd-looking  men  be  ?  I  fear  it  is  as  I 
was  informed.” 

“  Bailiff.— Pretty  weather,  very  pretty  weather  for  the  time  of  year,  madam.” 

Goldsmith's  **  Good-natured  Man''  Act  3,  Scene  7. 

On  the  left  two  bailiffs,  grotesquely  attired,  bow  awkwardly  to  Miss 
Richland,  who  courtesies,  introduced  by  Iloneywood  ;  Miss  Richland’s 
servant  is  behind  her. 

On  canvas,  41  x  28.  Signed,  and  dated  1850.  Exhibited  at  R.A., 
1850. 


FREDERIC  GAUERMANN, 

Born  at  Vienna,  in  which  city  he  is  animal  painter  to  the  Court.  He 
has  practised  both  animal  painting  and  etching  ;  several  of  the  latter 
works  are  among  the  Collection  given  by  J.  Sheepshanks,  Esq. 

No.  77. — Wolves  and  Deer. 

Three  wolves  are  dragging  down  a  fine  stag;  the  doe,  to  escape  them, 
leaps  over  a  rocky  precipice. 

On  canvas,  22  x  27,  upright.  Signed,  and  dated  1834. 

No.  78.— Wild  Boar  and  Wolf. 

A  rocky,  woody  landscape  ;  in  the  foreground,  a  wild  boar  and  sow 
with  cubs  are  startled  by  the  appearance  of  a  wolf. 

On  canvas,  33  x  29,  oblong.  Signed,  and  dated  1835. 


JAMES  HOLLAND, 

Was  born  at  Burslem,  in  Staffordshire,  October  17,  1800,  and  for  some 
time  practised  as  a  flower  painter  on  china.  He  subsequently  painted 
in  water  colours,  exhibiting  with  the  Old  Society  of  Water  Colour 
Painters.  A  prolonged  visit  to  Italy  led  him  to  change  his  practice  to 
landscape  painting  in  oil. 

No.  79. — Near  Blackiieath. 

A  slightly  painted  landscape  study  from  nature,  being  Blackwall 
Beach  from  Charlton  Fields :  on  the  right  a  pool  and  group  of  willows  ; 
some  sheep  on  the  left,  and  the  river  seen  in  the  distance. 

On  canvas,  31£  x  19^,  oblong. 

No.  80  . — Nymwegen. 

A  broad  expanse  of  river  ;  on  the  right  a  quay,  with  some  vessels 
unloading. 

On  canvas,  19|  x  13,  oblong. 
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JOHN  CALLCOTT  HORSLEY,  A.R.A. 

This  painter,  the  grand  nephew  of  Sir  A.  Callcott,  was  born  at 
Brompton,  January  29,  1817  ;  he  studied  in  the  schools  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  He  was  for  some  time  one  of  the  head  masters  of  the  School 
of  Design  at  Somerset  House.  In  the  Cartoon  competition  of  1843  he 
was  successful  in  obtaining  one  of  the  prizes,  and  received  a  commission 
to  paint  in  fresco  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  was  elected  an  Associate 
of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1854. 


No.  81. — The  Contrast  :  Youth  and  Age. 

An  old  man  and  child  entering  the  chancel  door  of  a  church.  The 
old  man  pauses  to  look  at  a  new  made  grave. 

On  panel,  16  X  18,  upright.  Signed,  and  dated  1839.  Exhibited  at 
R.A.,  1840. 


No.  82. — Waiting  for  an  Answer. 

A  retainer,  waiting  an  answer  for  his  master  from  the  lady  of  the 
mansion,  is  seeking  a  reply  to  his  own  love  question  to  my  lady's  maid. 

On  panel,  22  x  16J>  oblong.  Exhibited  at  B.I.,  1841.  The  back¬ 
ground  is  from  the  garden  door  at  Haddon,  Derbyshire. 


No.  83  . — The  Rival  Performers. 


A  young  page  playing  on  a  flageolet  has  excited  the  rivalry  of  a 
canary.  The  youth  is  arrested  in  his  playing  by  the  lady,  his  com- 
panion,  who  desires  to  listen  to  the  notes  of  the  bird. 


On  panel,  16  x  18,  oblong.  Signed,  and  dated  1839.  Exhibited  at 
B.I.,  1839.  The  back  ground  is  from  the  beautiful  recessed  window  in 
the  “  steward’s  parlour  ”  at  Haddon. 


JOHN  JACKSON,  R.A., 

Was  the  son  of  a  tailor  at  Lastingham,  in  Yorkshire,  where  he  was 
born  in  1778,  and  subsequently  apprenticed  to  his  father’s  trade  ;  but 
through  the  kind  patronage  of  Sir  George  Beaumont  he  was  enabled 
to  leave  a  business  he  disliked  and  to  study  art  in  the  Royal  Academy 
He  chose  portraiture  as  his  profession,  and  being  elected  an  Associate 
m  1815,  and  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1817,  subsequently 
visited  Italy.  He  died  in  1831.  4  y 
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No.  84. — Portrait  of  tiie  Artist. 

A  three-quarter  head,  life  size. 

On  canvas,  25  X  30.  A  canvas  has  been  reversed,  and  the  picture 
painted  on  the  unprimed  side. 

No.  85. — Portrait  of  tiie  late  Earl  Grey. 

A  three-quarter  head,  life  size,  of  the  distinguished  Reform  Peer. 

On  canvas,  25  X  30.  This  picture  has  become  injured  from  being 
painted  with  asphaltum. 


GEORGE  LANCE 

Waa  born  at  Little  Easton,  near  Colchester,  in  1802.  He  was  for 
some  time  a  pupil  of  Haydon’s,  and  also  in  the  schools  of  the  Royai 
Academy.  Although  especially  eminent  as  a  painter  of  still  lite,  he  has 
from  time  to  time  produced  subject  pictures  also. 


No.  86.— Fkdit. 

A  melon,  grapes,  plums,  and  filberts,  grouped  together. 
On  panel,  size  14  X  17,  oblong. 

Signed  G.  L.  Dated  1842.  Exhibited  at  B.I.,  1843. 


SIR  EDWIN  LANDSEER,  R.A., 

Youngest  son  of  John  Landseer,  the  engraver,  was  born  in  London 
in  1802.  and  was  very  early  taught  to  draw  by  liis  father  Ins  taste 
leadin"  him  from  the  first  to  the  study  of  animals,  as  will  be  seen  by 
various  drawing,  in  M*  Collection  some  made  when  he  w„  »n^  ^ 
vc  irs  old.  He  became  a  student  of  the  Academy  in  1816  , 

w„  elected  nn  JtaMh  ««H«  «»!  *  »f  ’ 

1850  Her  Majesty  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood. 


in 


i0  87.— A  Highland  Breakfast. 

This  picture  contain,  the  varied  incident,  of  a  ‘J^f  gi«® 

Phe  mother  hs.  ju*  moved  her  ch.ld  Iron,  the  cradle,  » 

it,  morning  tnottl.  Before  her,  on  «  tl,rcod«ed  Woh  »  h  P 
•I  ,  •  X,  wk  trround  an  oat  cake  on  the  girdle  tor  uw  & 

:ir  z'z:Xt  x- ^ 

rom  a  bowie  of  milk.  One  of  them,  lank  and  drawn,  is  at 
ime  giving  their  morning  meal  to  three  fat  puppies. 

On  panel,  26  x  20,  oblong.  Exhibited  at  R. A.,  1 834. 
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No.  88.  — The  Drover’s  Departure. — A  Scene  in  the  Grampians. 

This  picture  contains  a  host  of  incidents  arising  out  of  the  departure 
of  the  herds  from  the  Highlands  to  the  south.  In  the  foreground  the 
grandfather  has  his  horn  filled  with  Mountain  Dew  by  his  bonnie 
daughter,  whose  husband  just  behind  her  caresses  the  youngest  child 
ere  he  starts  :  “Lad  and  lass  foregather  ere  they  part.’'  The  sheep,  the 
bulls,  and  the  goats  are  assembled  in  long  droves.  The  old  dog  that  is 
to  accompany  them  suckles  her  puppies  for  the  last  time  :  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  a  hen  drives  one  of  them  from  her  chickens.  The  Tethered  Ram, 
No.  95,  seems  to  have  been  studied  for  this  picture. 

On  double  canvas,  75£x49J,  oblong.  Exhibited  at  R.A.,  1835. 


No.  89.  — “The  Dog  and  the  Shadow.” 

A  dog  with  a  piece  of  flesh  in  his  mouth  is  crossing  a  brook  by 
means  of  a  fallen  tree,  and  stops  to  gaze  at  the  treacherous  image  of 
himself  and  his  prize  reflected  in  the  stream.  A  worsted  cap  and  some 
shoes  on  the  bank  indicate  that  some  butcher’s  lad  who  has  loitered 
to  fish  and  bathe  has  been  plundered  meanwhile  of  his  charge. 

On  panel,  18  x22,  oblong.  Signed  E.  L.,  1822.  Exhibited  at  B.  I., 
1826.  _ 

No.  90.  — A  Fireside  Party. 

In  a  rude  bothy  several  terriers  are  coupled  together,  and  are  lying 
and  sitting  before  the  fire.  To  the  left  a  dish  and  some  household 
utensils.  Painted  from  the  dogs  of  Malcolm  Clarke,  Esq.,  of  Inverness 
and  said  to  be  the  original  Peppers  and  Mustards  described  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  in  the  Antiquary. 

On  panel,  14  x  10,  oblong.  Exhibited  at  B.  I.,  1829. 

No.  91. — “There’s  no  Place  like  Home.” 

A  Scotch  terrier,  just  returned  to  the  barrel  that  forms  his  kenneT,, 
raises  a  whine  of  satisfaction.  A  snail  crawling  over  the  stone  pave- 
ment  hints  at  the  abiding  love  of  home. 

On  canvas,  29^x25^,  oblong.  Exhibited  at  B.  I.,  1842. 

No.  92. — “The  Twa  Dogs.” 

“  Upon  a  bonnie  day  in  J une, 

When  wearing  thro’  the  afternoon, 

Twa  dogs,  that  were  na  thrang  at  hame, 

Foregather’d  ance  upon  a  time. 

- Wi’  daffin  weary  grown, 

Upon  a  knowl  they  sat  them  down, 

And  then  began  a  lang  digression 
About  the  lords  o’  the  creation.” — Burns. 
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Cscsur,  represented  by  a  noble  Newfoundland  dog, 

**  His  locked,  letter’d,  braw  brass  collar 
Shewing  the  gentleman  and  scholar,” 

reclines  on  a  sandy  knoll,  in  easy  conference  with  the  “  faithfu’  tyke 

Luath." 

On  canvas,  21  X  16J.  oblong.  Signed  E.  L.,  1822. 


No.  93.— The  Old  Shepherd's  Chief  Mourner. 

The  shepherd’s  coffin  rests  near  the  ground  in  a  rude  cottage :  it  is 
eomed  by  a  plaid  and  a  blanket,  partially  drawn  aside,  on  which  sits 
the  dog  of  him  that  is  at  rest  It  presses  its  breast  lovingly  against 
th.-  rotlin  that  contain-  all  that  remains  pf  Its  lute  master,  SO  l'ailhlully 
served  while  in  life,  so  truly  mourned  in  death.  On  a  three-legged 
stool,  the  clasped  Biblo  and  spectacles  are  laid,  speaking  of  reverence 
and  age ;  the  stick  and  the  bonnet,  too,  are  there  ;  and  the  rosemary 
sprigs  spread  upon  the  coffin-lid  and  floor  tell  of  old  world  customs 
passing  away  or  only  held  sacred  in  the  solitary  hills. 

On  panel,  24  X  18,  oblong.  Exhibited  at  R.A.,  1837. 


No.  94 _ A  Jack  in  Office. 

Th.  ••Jack  in  Office,”  a  surly  overfed  cur,  with  an  air  of  vulgar 
Importance  which  is  wonderfully  characteristic,  guards  the  dogs’- meat 
barrow  confided  to  hi-  rare.  The  ham.w  is  furnished  with  all  the 

neeeaaarieaof  trad'-,  (minted  with  wondrous  appreciation  of  their  several 

anallties.  The  copper  scales  seem  even  thin  from  constant  wiping.  On 
the  left  a  lank,  hungry  hound  stands  with  watering  mouth  overaskewei 
of  meat  in  Ac  master’s  basket.  An  old  retriever,  seated  on  his  haunches, 
l  -  rends  to  beg  of  the  surly  Jack;  in  the  background  a  con- 

J  well-fed  terrier . Tits  the  treat,  but  affects  to  despise  it, 

. . . **** . . 

,,  Mri by  “H.  B.,-  .tao*  a.  clever  H  the  work  wh. 

originated  it.  ,  .  1QQQ 

( )n  panel,  2f,  X  19f ,  oblong.  Exhibited  at  K. A.,  1833. 

No.  95. — Tethered  Rams. 

Two  m  o  thered  to  an  old  fallen  tree,  and  watched  by  two 

sheepdogs;  in  the  mid-distance  the  flock  an-  feeding  under  the  t< 
a  shepherd,  who  ig  talking  to  a  Scotch  lassie  neai  him. 
mountains  form  the  background. 

On  panel,  24  x  18.  Exhibited  R.A.,  1839. 
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No.  96.  — Sancho  Panza  and  Dapple. 

Sancho  leans  upon  Dapple,  who  is  about  to  eat  a  crust  that  his 
master  has  spared  him  from  his  wallet. 

On  panel,  7^x6£.  Signed  E.  L.,  1824. 


No.  97.  — The  Angler’s  Guard. 

A  fine  brown  Newfoundland  dog  is  seated  with  a  white  Italian  grey¬ 
hound  watching  the  fish  basket  and  utensils  of  an  angler. 

On  panel,  5fx5.  Exhibited  at  B.  I.  1814. 

No.  98.— A  Naughty  Child. 

A  little  boy  squeezed  up  beside  a  doorpost  exhibits  a  perfect  state 
of  “  sulks.” 

On  millboard,  15  X  11,  upright.  Exhibited  at  B.I.,  1834. 


No.  99. — Suspense. 

A  bloodhound  watching  at  a  closed  door,  within  which  some  wounded 
knight  has  recently  been  borne.  His  gauntlets  are  left  outside,  and  a 
torn  eagle  plume  on  the  floor,  and  the  blood  drops  in  a  continuous  line 
speak  of  the  wounds  that  he  has  received. 

On  panel,  35f  X  27^,  oblong.  Exhibited  at  B.I.,  1834. 


No.  100.— Comical  Dogs. 

Two  wiry  haired  terriers,  the  size  of  life,  are  seated  side  by  side. 
The  one  has  a  Scotch  bonnet  on  his  head ;  the  other  a  woman’s  cap 
and  a  short  pipe  in  its  mouth.  One  almost  hears  the  light-hearted 
laugh  of  the  master,  who  has  so  decorated  them. 

On  panel,  30  X  27£,  oblong.  Exhibited  at  B.I.,  1 836. 


No.  101.— Young  Roebuck  and  Rough  Hounds. 

The  young  buck  has  been  killed  and  fallen  over  some  rocks;  four 
hounds  are  gathered  near  the  carcass. 

On  panel,  21  x  17,  upright.  Exhibited  at  B.I.,  1840. 


No.  102.— The  Eagle’s  Nest. 

The  female  eagle  sits  on  the  shelf  of  a  rock  above  her  eaglets,  and 

screams  to  her  returning  mate. 

On  millboard,  14  X  10,  oblong.  Exhibited  at  B.I.,  1834. 
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CHARLES  LANDSEER,  R.A., 

The  elder  brother  of  the  animal  painter,  was  born  in  1799,  and  early 
instructed  by  his  father;  subsequently,  in  1816,  he  entered  into  the 
schools  of  the  Royal  Academy  as  a  student.  In  1837  he  was  elected  an 
Associate,  and  in  1845  a  member  of  that  body,  and  in  1851,  on  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Jones,  he  was  appointed  Keeper  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  an  office  which  includes  the  duty  of  giving  instruction  in  the 
antique  school. 

No.  103  . — The  Temptation  of  Andrew  Marvell. 

Lord  Danby  offering  a  prize  of  1,000  guineas  to  the  Member  for 
Hull. 

“  Andrew  Marvel  represented  Kingston-upon-Hull  in  the  Parliaments  of  Charles 
the  Second  s  time,  with  whose  lively  conversation  the  Merry  Monarch  was  much 
delighted;  and  the  next  morning,  after  an  evening  spent  in  Marvell’s  society,  the  King 
sent  the  Lord  Treasurer  Danby  with  a  particular  message  from  himself,  to  request  his 
acceptance  of  1,000  guineas.  Marvell  lodged  on  the  second  floor  in  a  court  near  the 
Strand ;  his  Lordship  found  him  writing,  and  delivered  his  errand.  ‘  Pray  what  had 
I  for  dinner  yesterday  ?  ’  said  Marvell,  appealing  to  the  servant.  ‘  A  shoulder  of 
mutton,  sir.  ‘And  what  have  I  to-day?’  ‘The  remainder,  hashed.’  ‘And  to¬ 
morrow,  my  Lord,  I  shall  have  a  sweet  blade-hone  broiled ;  and  I  am  sure,  my  Lord, 
His  Majesty  will  be  too  tender  in  future  to  bribe  a  man  with  golden  apples,  who  lives 
so  well  on  the  viands  of  his  native  country.’  The  Lord  Treasurer  withdrew  with 
smiles,  and  Andrew  Marvell  sent  to  his  bookseller  for  the  loan  of  a  guinea.” 

Marvell  is  seated  at  a  table.  A  female  servant  is  bringing  in  his 
dinner.  Lord  Danby  is  seated  opposite  ;  behind  are  two  of  his  pages 
who  have  carried  the  gold. 

On  double  canvas,  50x40,  oblong.  Exhibited  at  the  R.A.,  1841. 
No.  104.  — Sterne’s  Maria. 

Maria,  seated  in  melancholy  sadness  on  the  roadside  bank,  holds  her 
little  wandering  dog  by  a  string.  The  dog  is  said  to  have  been  painted 
by  Edwin  Landseer. 

On  canvas,  18^x22,  upright. 

No.  105. — The  Hermit. 

“  Par  in  a  wild,  unknown  to  public  view, 

Prom  youth  to  age  a  rev'rend  hermit  grew. 

The  moss  his  bed,  the  cave  his  humble  cell, 

His  food  the  fruits,  his  drink  the  crystal  well. 

Remote  from  man,  with  God  he  passed  bis  days, 

Prayer  all  his  business,  all  his  pleasure  praise.” — Parnel. 

An  aged  man,  in  the  dress  of  a  Franciscan  monk,  is  reading  before  a 
crucifix  and  skull.  On  canvas,  18^x22,  upright. 
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FREDERICK  RICHARD  LEE,  R.A., 

Was  born  at  Barnstaple,  in  Devonshire,  1799,  and  early  entering  into 
the  army,  served  a  campaign  in  the  Netherlands  ;  retiring  from  the  ser¬ 
vice  on  account  of  ill  health,  he  commenced  art  as  a  landscape  painter, 
choosing  for  his  subjects  our  native  scenery.  Some  pictures  of  dead 
game,  fish,  &c.,  painted  for  the  late  Mr.  Wells,  show  that  his  power  is 
versatile  had  he  chosen  to  exercise  it.  He  was  elected  an  As¬ 
sociate  in  1834,  and  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1838. 
Latterly  he  has  at  times  painted  in  conjunction  with  Sidney  Cooper. 

No.  106  . — Near  Redleaf. 

A  sketch  from  nature  on  the  Medway.  An  autumn  study  of  oaks 
and  alders  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 

On  panel,  8-^X  11^,  oblong. 


No.  107.  — Gathering  Sea-weed. 

A  wide  expanse  of  sandy-shored  bay,  with  shrimpers.  On  the  right  a 
low  pier,  a  man  and  woman  loading  sea-wreck  on  to  a  cart  with  two 
horses. — The  scene  probably  on  the  Lincolnshire  coast. 

On  canvas,  30  X  36,  oblong.  Signed,  and  dated  1836.  Exhibited 
at  R.A.  1836.  _____ 

No.  108. — A  Distant  View  of  Windsor. 

From  St.  George’s  Hill.— A  sandy  bank  on  the  left  ;  on  the  right,  a 
road  with  extensive  distance. 

On  millboard,  14  X  10,  oblong. 


CHARLES  ROBERT  LESLIE,  R.A. 

Was  born  in  London,  of  American  parents,  in  1794,  but  quitted  it  in 
1799  for  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  educated.  Returning  to  England 
in  1811,  he  studied  art  under  West  and  Allston,  and  in  the  schools 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  of  which  body  he  was  elected  an  Associate  in 
1821,  and  a  full  member  in  1826,  and  in  1848  undertook  the  duties  of 
Professor  of  Painting.  He  has  contributed  also  to  illustrate  art  by  his 
pen  in  the  “Hand-book  for  Young  Painters,  and  The  Life  of 

Constable.”  _ _ 

No.  109. — Scene  from;  “The  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

“  Petruchio. — Braved  in  mine  own  house  with  a  skein  of  thread  ! 

Away  thou  rag,  thou  quantity,  thou  remnant, 

Or  I  shall  so  bemete  thee  with  thy  yard 

As  thou  shalt  think  on  prating  whilst  thou  livest ! 

I  tell  thee— I— that  thou  hast  marred  the  gown.” 

Act  4,  Scene  3. 
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Petruchio  thrusts  back  the  gown  to  the  frightened  tailor,  whose 
blanched  lips  show  his  trepidation.  Katharine  sits  on  the  left  in  no 
very  happy  musing  mood,  every  line  in  her  face  portraying  her 
temper,  while  she  bites  her  jewelled  necklace.  The  meat  she  was 
scarcely  permitted  to  taste  is  on  a  table  to  the  right,  while  Grumio 
near  it  joins  in  reviling  the  unhappy  tailor.  The  much  abused  cap 
that  “  was  moulded  on  a  porringer, — a  velvet  dish,”  is  lying  on  the  floor 
in  front,  and  an  attendant  stoops  to  pick  it  up.  Hortensio  is  seen  in 
the  background. 

This  picture,  painted  in  1832,  is  a  repetition  with  alterations  of  that 
in  the  Petworth  Collection. 

On  canvas,  oblong,  28  x  20J. 

No.  110  . — The  Principal  Characters  in  “  The  Merry  Wives  of 

Windsor.” 

The  scene  is  not  in  the  play,  but  is  alluded  to  in  Act  7,  Scene  2,  as 
taking  place  in  Page’s  house  : — “  There’s  pippins  and  cheese  to  come.” 

At  the  table  Page  is  sitting,  and  offers  a  cup  of  sack  to  Slender,  who 
is  waited  upon  by  the  stolid  Simple.  On  the  right,  the  fat  knight  jokes 
with  the  two  “  merry  wives,”  and  Bardolph,  as  a  serving  man,  is  talking 
to  Page’s  son.  Sweet  Anne  Page  sits  placidly  beside  her  inapt  wooer. 
At  the  foot  of  the  table  Justice  Shallow  and  Parson  Hugh  observe 
Slender  admiringly.  The  characters  of  the  personages  of  the  drama 
are  admirably  conceived. 

On  canvas,  lined,  36f  x  52J,  oblong.  Exhibited  at  R.A.,  1838. 

No.  111. — “Who  can  this  be?” 

A  portly  burgomaster  walking  in  some  public  garden  with  his  hand¬ 
some  young  wife  receives  a  most  courtly  salute  from  a  young  gallant ; 
the  face  of  the  husband  shows  evidently  the  puzzled  expression  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  phrase  “  Who  can  this  be  ?”  While  the  wife  puts  on  an 
unconscious  look,  and  plays  with  her  spaniel. 

Painted  on  canvas,  29  x23,  oblong.  Exhibited  at  R.A.  1839. 

No.  112.  — “  Who  can  this  be  from  ?  ” 

The  lady  seen  in  the  last  picture  is  now  seated  at  her  toilet  ;  a 
serving  wench  brings  in  a  letter.  The  mistress,  curious,  yet  doubting, 
hesitates  to  receive  it  ;  in  the  background,  the  portrait  of  the  old 
burgomaster  looks  frowningly  down  upon  them. 

On  canvas,  29  x  23,  oblong.  Exhibited  at  R.  A.,  1839. 

No.  113  . — My  Uncle  Toby  and  Widow  Wadman. 

“‘I  am  half  distracted,  Captain  Shandy,’  said  Mrs.  Wadman,  holding  up  her 
cambric  handkerchief  to  her  left  eye,  as  she  approached  the  door  of  my  Uncle 
Toby’s  sentry-box. — ‘  A  mote,  or  sand,  or  something,  I  know  not  what,  has  got  into 
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this  eye  of  mine — do  look  into  it — it  is  not  in  the  white.’  In  saying  which,  Mrs. 
Wadman  edged  herself  close  in  beside  my  Uncle  Toby.  .  .  .  ‘  Do  look  into  it,’ 

said  she.  Honest  soul !  thou  didst  look  into  it,  with  as  much  innocency  of  heart  as 
ever  child  looked  into  a  raree  show -box.”  Tristram  Shandy ,  vol.  2,  chap.  24. 

The  simple-hearted  soldier  is  seated  in  the  narrow  summer-house 
beneath  the  map  of  Dunkirk.  The  comely  widow,  pressed  in  close 
beside  him,  is  drawing  aside  the  lid  from  a  bright  eye,  in  which  his 
intense  gaze  sees  neither  dust  nor  the  love  with  which  she  so  fondly 
hopes  to  inspire  him. 

On  canvas,  x  32^,  upright.  Painted  1832. 


No.  114  . — Florizel  and  Perdita* 

“  Perdita. — .  .  .  .  O  !  Proserpina. 

For  the  flowers  now  that  frighted  thou  lettest  fall 

From  Dis’s  waggon . 

. these  I  lack 

To  make  you  garlands  of,  and  my  sweet  friend 
To  strew  him  o’er  and  o’er.” 

Winter's  Tale ,  Act  4,  Scene  3. 

Perdita  in  the  shepherd’s  cottage  with  Mopsa,  Florizel,  Polixenes 
and  Camillo.  She  is  presenting  them  with  flowers. 

On  canvas,  29x21,  oblong.  Exhibited  at  R.A.,  1837* 


No.  115.  — Autolycus. 

Autolycus  selling  his  wares. 

“  Lawn  as  white  as  driven  snow  ; 

Cyprus  black  as  e’er  was  crow  ; 

Gloves  as  sweet  as  damask  roses.” 

Winter's  Tale ,  Act  4,  Scene  3. 

Autolycus,  with  his  pack  strapped  before  him,  is  singing  his  ballads. 
Mopsa,  Clown,  and  Dorcas  bearing  a  part. 

On  canvas,  21  x29,  oblong.  Exhibited  at  R.A.,  1836. 


No.  116.  _ “Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme.” 

“  M.  Jourdain. — Hola  !  ho  !  Doucement  !  Diantre  soit  la  coquine  ! 

“  Nicole. — Yous  me  dites  de  pousser. 

“  M.  Jourdain. — Oui ;  mais  tu  me  pousses  en  tierce  avant  que  de  pousser  en  quarte, 
et  tu  n’as  pas  la  patience  que  je  pare.” 

Act  2,  Scene  3. 

In  the  centre  of  the  picture  Nicole,  broom  in  hand,  makes  a  lunge  at 
her  master,  who,  clumsily  attempting  to  parry  it,  receives  a  palpable 
hit.  Madame  Jourdain,  on  the  right  of  the  picture,  enjoys  the  victory 
of  the  untaught  but  adroit  Nicole  over  her  master,  who  fences  only 
according  to  the  rules  of  art. 

On  canvas,  38^x24,  oblong.  Exhibited  at  R.A.,  1841. 
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No.  117. — ‘‘Les  Femmes  Savantes.” 

Trissotin  reading  his  sonnet. 

Trissotin. — ‘Si  vous  la  conduissez  aux  bains, 

Sans  la  marchander  davantage, 

Noyez-la  de  vos  propres  mains.* 

“  Philamente. — On  n’en  peut  plus. 

“  Belise . — On  pame. 

“  Armande . — On  se  meurt  de  plaisir. 

“  Philamente.— T)e  mille  doux  frissons  vous  vous  sentez  saisir.” 

Act.  3,  Scene  2. 

In  a  room  lighted  with  wax  candles  Trissotin  is  sitting  pompously 
rea  ing  is  poem  ;  Philamente,  Belise,  and  Armande,  seated  opposite  to 
him,  affect  to  be  entranced  in  admiration.  Henriette  sits  apart 
On  canvas,  30  x  39,  upright.  Exhibited  at  R.A.,  1845. 

No.  118.  “Le  Malade  Imaginaire.” 

Mons.  Pourgon,  Argan,  Beralde,  Toinette. 

a  lWmSr7r~J’ai  ?  T*  ^  **  j<i  V0US  abaDd°n  a  VOtre  ma™  Station, 
te“Pene  de  vos  entrailles,  a  la  corruption  de  votre  sang,  a  l’acrete  de  votre  bile  a 
la  feculence  de  vos  humeurs.  ’ 

“Argan.- Ah  1  misericorde  1”  Act  3,  Scene  6. 

Argan  pillowed  in  a  sick  chair  at  the  foot  of  his  bed  appeals 
anxiously  to  M.  Pourgon,  who  is  leaving  the  room  in  a  rage.  Toinette 
behind  her  master’s  chair  enjoys  the  success  of  her  stratagem;  while 
eralde  regards  the  doctor  with  scorn  and  contempt 
On  canvas,  24  x  38*,  oblong.  Exhibited  at  R. A.,  1 843. 

hese  three  last  pictures  are  intentionally  treated  in  a  slight  and 
rapid  manner  of  execution. 


No.  119. — Don  Quixote  and  Dorothea. 

A  sketch  for  the  picture  at  Cashiobury. 

circumstancpUS  If*’  ^  D°“  QuiX°‘e’  ‘ 1  wU1  n0t  answer  one  nor  hear  one 
•  ,  f  your  affalrs  ™til  you  rise  from  the  ground.’  ‘  I  will  not  rise 

ZZ the  “  damt  ‘ UntiI  1  have  0btained  -descend 

slaying  a  giantish  sort  of  fellow.*  ”  D  ^ 

•Kook  4,  Cap.  1. 

fro^Wknets!  Unai'med  “d  alm°St  "****«  D^othea  to  rise 

Panel,  8x11,  oblong. 

No  120.  Laura  introducing  Gil  Blas  to  Arsenea. 

Gil  Bias  to  her*168  ^  *  C°UCh  5  behlnd> Laura  leans  over  and  introduces 
On  canvas,  10£x8£,  oblong. 
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No.  121.  — A  Female  Head. 

A  lady  seated,  with  her  back  to  the  spectator,  turning  her  face  partly 
round  to  him.  On  her  left  arm  a  yellow  scarf. 

On  panel,  9  X  6 J,  oval. 

No.  122.— Queen  Katharine  and  Patience. 

“  Queen  Katharine.— Take  thy  lute,  wench ;  my  soul  grows ;sad  with  troubles  ; 

Sing  and  disperse  them  if  thou  canst;  leave  working.” 

Henri/  VIII.,  Act  3,  Scene  1. 

Katharine,  pale  and  sad,  sits  by  her  work-table.  Patience  stands 
beside  her,  playing  on  the  lute. 

On  canvas,  23  X  30,  upright.  Exhibited  at  R.A.,  1839. 


No.  123.  — Amy  Robsart. 

Dressed  in  black  velvet  up  to  the  throat;  her  head  crowned  with  a 
coronet  of  pearls.  Leicester’s  disowned  young  wife  sits  in  sad  and 
musing  loneliness :  her  arm  rests  on  her  neglected  lute. 

On  panel,  9x11,  upright.  Signed,  and  dated  1823. 

No.  124.  —  The  Two  Princes  in  the  Tower. 

The  two  young  princes  kneel  at  the  bed-foot  at  their  prayers  before 
retiring  to  rest,  perchance  on  the  fatal  night  on  which  they  were 
removed  from  their  prison  to  an  enduring  kingdom  in  Heaven.  A 
*  picture  of  the  same  subject,  but  less  complete,  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  late  Mr.  Rogers. 

On  canvas,  17  X  13,  oblong. 

No.  125.  _ TnE  Toilette;  a  Lady  Examining  a  Necklace. 

A  lady  in  a  loose  dressing  gown  is  seated  at  her  toilette  table, 
attentively  looking  at  one  of  the  cameos  of  a  necklace. 

On  panel,  12  X  10,  upright. 


No.  126. — The  Princess  Royal. 

Portrait  of  H.R.H.  sketched  for  the  picture  of  the  christening. 

A  small  circular  portrait,  the  head  reclines  on  a  pink  cushion. 

On  millboard,  3^  dia.  Signed,  and  dated  on  the  back  20  Feb.  1841. 

No.  127. — Portia. 

.  .  .  “  Oh  me,  the  word  choose  !  I  may  neither  choose  whom  I  would,  nor  refuse 
whom  I  dislike;  so  is  the  will  of  a  living  daughter  curb  d  by  the  will  of  a  dead 
father.”  Merchant  of  Venice ,  Act  1,  Scene  2. 

She  is  dressed  in  white,  fastened  on  the  shoulder  with  jewels. 

On  panel,  10  x  8,  upright;  oval. 
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No.  128 — Griselda. 

.  Tf,le  .Sad  Iady  and  Patient  mothcr  is  about  to  leave  her  lord’s  house 
in  obedience  to  his  command;  she  is  dressed  simply  in  her  under 
garments :  leaving  behind  the  rich  robes  of  her  marriage  life  she  is 
about  to  reassume  her  peasant’s  dress. 

On  panel,  8  x  10,  upright;  oval. 


No.  129 - Portrait  of  Her  Majesty 

A  slight  sketch  of  the  Queen  kneeling 
the  picture  of  the  coronation. 

On  canvas,  24  x  18,  oblong. 


in  the  Coronation  Robes. 
at  the  altar  table :  made  for 


No.  130.  A  Garden  Scene. 

Portrait  of  the  youngest  son  of  the  artist  with  his  toys.  The  back- 
Road11  ^  t  G  garden  °f  the  Painter’s  late  residence  in  the  Edgware 

x  On  canvas,  12  x  16,  oblong. 


No.  131.  —  Dulcinea  del  Toboso. 

The  peasant  mistress  of  Don  Quixote,  clad  in  a  red  boddice,  is  engaged 

of  twf  UP  i°r  °ng  baCk  hair'  The  naive  exPression  and  sweet  smile 
ie  damsel  are  no  disparagement  to  the  taste  of  the  Don  in  his  choice' 
ot  a  mistress. 

On  panel,  12  x  10,  upright.  Exhibited  at  R.A.,  1839. 


No.  132. — Sancho  Panza. 

.  ®aacho  when  governor  of  Barataria  is  prevented  from  eating  by  the 
interdict  of  the  physician. 

“He  took  his  place  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  which  was  accommodated  with 
one  seat  only  and  a  cover  for  himself  alone,  while  close  by  him  stood  a  personage,  who 
d  er wards  proved  to  be  his  physician,  with  a  rod  of  whalebone  in  his  hand. 

page  tucked  a  bib  under  Sancho’s  chin,  and  another,  who  acted  the  part  of  a  sewer 
set  a  plate  of  fruit  before  the  governor;  but  scarce  had  he  swallowed  a  mouthful’ 
w  en  the  doctor  touching  the  said  plate  with  his  wand,  it  was  snatched  from  him  in  a 
W1"  mg'  Don  Quixote,  Book  3,  Chap.  15. 

On  panel,  12x9,  upright.  Exhibited  at  R.A.,  1839. 


The  pictures  of  Landseer  and  Leslie  are  very  interesting  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  question  of  the  preservation  of  British  works  of  art 
since  we  can  compare  the  present  state  of  these  painters’  works  with  the 
vehicle  which  has  been  used  in  painting  them.  Generally  the  pictures 
ot  both  of  these  artists  are  perfectly  sound  and  unchanged,  and  as 
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Mr.  Leslie  is  known  to  have  painted  his  with  mastic  magilp,  and 
Landseer  is  believed  to  have  done  so  likewise,  it  would  show  that  this 
medium,  when  not  used  in  improper  quantities,  is  as  safe  and  trust¬ 
worthy  as  can  be  desired.  Some  of  these  pictures  have  been  long 
varnished,  but  do  not  show  any  signs  of  those  opening  cracks  which  are 
sure  to  appear  when  asplialtum  is  used,  but  which  do  not  seem  neces¬ 
sarily 'to  result  from  the  use  of  magilp.  Two  or  three  places  in  the 
“Drover’s  Departure  for  the  South”  have  been  touched  with  asphaltum 
laid  on  probably  on  the  “varnishing  days,”  to  enrich  the  darks;  these 
small  spots  will  be  seen  to  have  entirely  failed,  while  the  rest  of  the 
surface  is  firm,  bright,  and  wholly  unchanged.  Wilkie  is  known, 
at  the  period  when  his  principal  work  in  this  collection  was  painted^ 
to  have  made  an  undue  use  of  magilp,  besides  adding  asphaltum  to 
it.  He  used  to  say,  “magilp  is  a  colour,”  and  to  lay  it  on  pure  and 
full  even  over  his  flesh,  for  the  sake  of  its  golden  yellow  tone;  beautiful 
when  first  laid  on,  but  utterly  destructive,  as  it  solidifies  and  changes, 
when  so  used.  Newton,  whose  picture  has  sadly  failed,*  is  known  to 
have  covered  his  work  every  successive  day  with  a  film  of  asphaltum, 
and  to  have  painted  into  it.  Mulready’s  pictures,  on  the  contrary,  are 
mostly  painted  with  copal,  and  asphaltum  entirely  rejected  ;  these  also 
seem  as  fresh  and  pure  as  if  just  from  the  easel. 


JOHN  LINNEL 

Was  born  in  London  in  1792,  and  commenced  the  study  of  art  under 
John  Yarley.  In  early  life  he  practised  portrait  painting  and  has 
preserved  to  us  the  features  of  many  eminent  contemporary  artists. 
Latterly  he  is  more  known  as  a  landscape  painter,  and  one  who  com¬ 
bines  art  with  a  close  observation  and  study  of  nature. 


No.  133. — The  Wild  Flower  Gatherers. 

Three  young  girls  with  flowers  in  their  laps  are  seated  on  the  margin 
of  a  meadow. 

On  panel,  x  6£,  oblong.  Signed,  and  dated  1831  ;  on  the  back,  1834. 

No.  134.— Milking  Time. 

A  white  cow  ready  for  milking  stands  by  a  pool  of  water  ;  a  boy  is 
carrying  a  pail  of  milk  ;  in  the  distance  figures  milking.  A  picturesque 
wattled  shed  and  pollard  oak  form  the  background  of  the  subject. 

On  panel,  22\x  15£,  oblong.  Signed  on  the  back  “  Cow  yard,  1832.” 

It  has  been  repaired  by  Mr.  Bentley,  under  the  sanction  of  the  authority  vested 
in  Mr.  Mulready  by  the  deed  of  gift. 
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WILLIAM  MULREADY,  R.A., 

Was  born  at  Ennis,  in  Ireland,  in  1786,  but  came  early  to  London  and 
was  admitted  as  a  student  of  the  Rdyal  Academy  at  the  age  of  14. 
He  is  one  of  the  few  artists  who  have  been  elected  both  Associate 
and  full  member  of  the  Academy  within  the  year,  the  election  for  the 
former  honour  taking  place  in  November  1815,  and  for  the  latter  in 
February  1816. 


No.  135. — .Near  the  Mall,  Kensington  Gravel  Pits. 

Although  the  neighbourhood  is  extremely  changed,  some  of  the 
objects  in  this  picture  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mall. 

On  canvas,  18|x  13£  oblong.  Painted  in  1813.  Exhibited  at  R.  A., 
1844. 


No.  136. — The  Mall,  Kensington  Gravel  Pits. 

This  landscape  was  partly  taken  from  the  Mall  as  it  stood  in  1812, 
and  partly  composed.  It  was  painted  with  mastic  magilp  and  asphal- 

tum.  After  this  period  most  of  the  artist’s  works  are  painted  with 
copal. 

On  canvas,  19£x  14.  Painted  in  1812.  Exhibited  at  R.A.,  1844. 
No.  137. — Blackheatii  Park. 

This  was  the  view  from  the  window  of  the  late  residence  of  Mr. 
Sheepshanks  at  Blackheath  ;  the  ground  is  now  much  built  over. 

On  the  right  hand  a  pond  of  clear  water  reflects  the  vivid  autumnal 
colours  of  the  trees  beyond ;  in  the  mid-distance  a  field  rises  towards  a 
clump  of  trees,  with  some  sheep  feeding  on  the  grass  ;  on  the  left  hand 
labourers  are  at  work  by  the  road  side.  The  execution  of  this  work 
deserves  especial  attention  ;  the  look  of  extreme  completion  being  given 
with  much  more  facility  than  at  first  appears  to  be  the  case. 

On  panel,  24  x  13£.  Exhibited  at  R.A.,  1852. 


No.  138. — The  Seven  Ages. 

“  All  the  world’s  a  stage.” 

The  artist,  taking  the  suggestions  of  the  poet  as  a  theme,  has  sought 
to  epitomize  the  various  states  of  man’s  existence, — as  labour  and  plea¬ 
sure,  freedom  and  captivity,  riches  and  poverty,  weakness  and  strength _ 

together  with  the  characteristics  of  the  various  ages  of  man’s  life.  In 
the  middle  ground,  on  the  right,  the  child  is  seen,  just  born  into  a  world 
of  restless  change  and  labour.  A  peasant  removing,  carries  the  house¬ 
hold  goods  upon  his  back  ;  the  mother  is  burdened,  not  only  with  her 
young  babe,  but  with  some  chattels  also. 
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Beside  them  the  labour  of  intellect  is  indicated  by  the  pale,  worn 
student  with  his  book,  who  looks  with  some  envy  on  the  lover,  a  youth 
of  his  own  age,  whose  lighter  labour  is  bounded  by  “a  sonnet  on  his 
mistress’  eyebrow.”  The  burly  justice  contrasts  with  his  schoolboy  son 
in  the  middle  ground.  Behind  them  is  a  gatehouse  prison  ;  from  their 
prison  over  the  arch  the  captives  endeavour  to  obtain  alms  by  dropping 
a  shoe  to  the  passers-by.  Beneath,  the  rich  and  free  go  forth  to  enjoy 
the  sports  of  the  field.  On  a  hill  on  the  right  stands  a  feudal  castle, 
showing  all  the  incidents  of  feudal  rule  ;  the  gibbet  and  the  axe,  the 
traitors’  heads  surrounding  the  keep,  are  dimly  seen.  In  the  front  a 
soldier  is  chastising  a  youth  ;  the  lad  has  made  sport  of  him,  who,  in  the 
last  stage  of  all,  is  dragged  forth  to  inhale  once  more  the  spring-tide  air. 
Sans  eyes,  sans  teeth,  sans  everything,  his  attendant  endeavours  to 
awaken  the  imbecile  man  to  the  salutation  of  one  only  less  ancient  than 
himself.  On  the  ground  an  old  hound,  weak  as  his  master,  is  tormented 
by  a  playful  puppy,  while  the  giant  that  draws  forth  the  aged  dotard, 
stops  to  drink. 

The  original  design  of  this  picture  was  drawn  on  wood  as  a  frontis¬ 
piece  to  the  illustrations  of  Shakspeare’s  Seven  Ages,  published  by 
Van  Voorst.  The  drawing  was  cut  by  J.  Thompson,  and  a  proof  of 
it  is  in  the  collection,  No.  252. 

On  canvas,  45  x  35£,  oblong.  Exhibited  at  R.A.,  1838. 


No.  139.  — The  Fight  Interrupted. 

The  picture  represents  the  playground  of  a  school.  A  fight  between 
the  boys  is  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  the  master,  who  has  taken 
the  youngest,  but  evidently  the  most  pugnacious  combatant  by  the  ear  : 
the  lad’s  doubled  fists,  and  firmly  set  teeth,  prove  that  he  is  quite  ready 
for  another  round,  while  his  bigger  adversary,  showing  the  blood  from 
his  mouth  to  a  group  of  backers,  is  evidently  not  sorry  for  the  inter¬ 
ruption.  Two  boys  appeal  to  the  master  for  and  against  the  adverse 
parties.  This  picture  is  a  fine  example  of  the  painter’s  early  study  of 
the  Dutch  school. 

On  panel,  on  a  gesso  ground,  37  X  28^,  oblong.  Painted  in  1815, 
Dated  1816,  the  year  of  its  exhibition  in  the  R.A.  The  picture  was 
painted  for  Lord  Whitworth,  then  Viceroy  of  Ireland.  At  his 
death  it  passed  through  one  of  his  co-heiresses  into  the  possession  of 
the  Earl  of  Delawar,  of  whom  it  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Sheepshanks. 


No.  140.  Giving  a  Bite. 

A  greedy  young  peasant  is  enforcing  a  bite  from  an  apple  from  a 
timid  country  lad,  who  reluctantly  permits  the  smallest  possible  portion 

E 


^  SK  «  t1""1  "“Pin*  «*  ■»  Ml. 

eqmUly  drmda  *  bite  from  th»  8€atcd  ln  the  foreground, 

T-  7r_~7  7T*  from  ,1,r  -r,  '  <lr  pencil, ,t’s  dog. 

attention,  both ftwntl  ^*1  '  l,y  thi®  artist  are  well  worthy  of 

CXjsiiirsr'E^  «. 

oTS-TSllJ?  T  £“  "  K«-  ld8'  »  »  «>»  picture. 

M  K-jTlSM.  7*  !”*ned>  d,Md  I«M.  Exhibited 


No.  14L — Firat  Jjovs* 

inrfnf^  ir  h°>i*D?  in'°  'V,,",an'‘ . '•  '“an8  *****  *  waU>  with  an 

'"T  ,bCT  ”Pb  h,r  a™“  *  **»>md  her  a  youth,  in  a  red  smock- 
m,  totting  on  a  .tile,  regards  her  with  a  look  of  intense  love :  neither 
MV-m,  toapeah,  both  being  entinly  absorbed.  yet  fully  conscious  of  curb 
TJ"’“d  of  ,hp  i"tense  feeling  of  first  love.  The  shouts  of  the  mother 
and  brother,  calling  to  the  evening’s  meal,  are  utterly  unnoticed  in  their 
■1  f.  absorption  ;  beneath  the  style  two  dogs  are  playing  with  and 
fondling  each  other. 

On  canva a,  30$  x  24$.  Painted  1839.  Exhibited  at  R.A.,  1840. 


No.  M2.— An  Exterior,  inch-ding  a  Portrait  of  Mr.  Sheepshanks. 

Mr.  Sheepshanks  is  sitting  on  a  sofa  turning  over  a  folio  of  Drawings  ; 
a  servant  attends  with  a  cop  of  coffee  and  letters.  The  room  is  one  in 
wbf<  •(!  in  Old  Bond  Street.  It  has  a  highly 

decorated  fire-place,  and  an  enriched  cornice  runs  round  it.  The  draw- 
iaga  No.  75,  76,  77,  78,  are  curious  as  showing  the  great  pains  taken 
Ml  accurate  in  the  ornamental  details,  and  to  arrange  the  composition 
of  the  several  parts  agreeably. 

On  panel,  20  x  15f,  upright. 

No.  143  r — Oi’K.v  Yotm  Mouth  and  Shut  Your  Eves. 

A  littl.  girl  with  eyes  closed  is  kneeling  on  the  grass  beside  a  brook. 

A  man  lying  on  the  bank  bobs  a  cherry  against  her  lips  ;  a  young  child 
is  beside  them. 

the  male  figure  among  the  Drawings,  No.  64. 

On  panel,  12$  X  12.  Painted  1838.  Exhibited  at  K.A.,  1839 . 

No.  ^44.—  Brother  and  Sister;  or,  Pinching  the  Ear. 

^  ),,ll,lr  kid  in  piiicliing  tlie  ear  ofhls  little  brother  which  the  sister 
lurscH  on  her  arms.  This  subject,  somewhat  varied,  has  been  repeated 
°  a  argC  r  ftlze> in  fulfilment  of  a  commission  left  by  the  late  Mr.  Vernon 
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for  Mr.  Mulready ,  and  is  now  placed  among  the  Vernon  Collection  in 
the  National  Gallery. 

On  panel,  12  x9f,  upright.  Signed,  and  dated  1836.  Exhibited  at 
E.A.,  1837. 

No.  145. — Choosing  the  Wedding  Gown. 


I  had  scarce  taken  orders  a  year  before  I  began  to  think  seriously  of  matrimony, 
and  chose  my  wife  as  she  did  her  wedding  gown,  not  for  a  fine  glossy  surface,  but 
such  qualities  as  would  wear  well  ;-but  Mrs.  Primrose  was  glossy  and  fond  of  gloss, 
and  her  fondness  for  gloss  was  punished.” 


The  vicar  and  his  future  wife  gaily  dressed,  are  before  the  counter 
ol  a  mercer,  who  is  showing  them  a  piece  of  stuff,  which  the  lady  ex¬ 
amines  most  carefully.  Behind,  an  errand  boy  is  giving  a  message  to 
the  mercer’s  wife.  A  little  dog  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  counter,  and  on 
a  stool  beside  it  some  of  the  purchases  made  by  the  future  Mrs.  Primrose, 
a  bunch  of  orange  blossom  and  some  rich  hangings,  probably  for  that 
green  bed  which  is  described  as  the  limit  of  their  annual  migrations. 
The  colour  and  execution  of  this  work  deserve  especial  attention. 

On  panel,  21£xl7f,  upright.  Painted  for  Mr.  Sheepshanks,  and 
exhibited  at  R.A.,  1846. 


No.  146. — The  Sonnet. 


Seated  beside  some  beeches  on  the  rough  stones  of  the  margin  of  a 
brook,  a  young  girl  is  reading  with  intense  delight  a  sonnet  made 
in  her  praise  by  the  youth  beside  her.  He  stoops  down  with  bashful 
shyness  to  look  into  her  face,  to  feel  the  impression  his  poetic  labours 
have  made  upon  her. 

In  this  picture  the  artist  has  sought  to  give  the  effect  of  sunlight 
diffused  and  cool  by  being  partly  obscured  ;  in  No.  141,  which  hangs 
beside  it,  the  effect  sought  has  been  the  coloured  light  at  the  going  down 
of  the  sun. 

On  panel,  14  x  12,  upright.  Exhibited  atR.A.,  1839. 


No.  147. — The  Sailing  Match. 

“Creeping  like  snail  unwillingly  to  school.” 

As  You  Like  it ,  Act  2,  Scene  7. 

A  young  girl  urges  onwards  an  unwilling  schoolboy,  who,  while 
crossing  a  foot  bridge,  lingers,  desiring  to  join  the  sports  of  a  party  of 
youngsters  who  are  sailing  paper  boats  on  the  stream.  One  of  the  boys 
is  blowing  through  a  roll  of  paper  to  urge  on  his  boat,  while  another 
rushes  forward  from  the  cottage  in  the  background,  bearing  a  pair  of 
bellows  above  his  head  in  triumph. 

This  picture  is  a  reduced  imitation  of  one  painted  in  1831  for  John 
Gibbons,  Esq. 

On  panel,  14 x  Ilf,  upright. 
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148^-Tn  Burr. — Sboototo  a  Cherry. 

A  bojrf  totted  on  a  basket  of  linen,  is  shooting  cherries  into  the 
*  butebert  boj,  who  plants  himself  as  steadily  as  possible 
oa  Us  feet  tod  bolds  his  mouth  open  to  catch  them.  Two  females — 
-are  looking  on  eqjojing  the  trick  ;  a  genuine  butcher’s 

nr  stands  beside  his  master. 

Lined  canvas.  Is  x  ]5|,  oblong.  Exhibited  at  R.A.,  1848. 


Ka  140.— The  Tot  Seller. 

A  poor  negro  mendicant  is  offering  a  toy  for  sale  to  a  mother  with 
M  Infant.  The  child  •brinks  In  mi  tlio  black  with  a  feeling  of  dread. 
OM  pwsri,  0}  X  7|,  oblong.  Signed,  and  dated  1835.  Exhibited 

ai  H.  A  .  1837. 

No.  150  — The  Inti:«ckitki>  Millet. 

A  atm  man  is  holding  a  bou>|n<'t  from  which  a  billet  has  been  taken; 
an  attendant  «t>.<|M  to  look  over  his  shoulder. 

11m centre  part  of  the  picture  iaon  panel,  screwed  into  a  zinc  trough, 
and  the  edge*  iOcd  in  with  cement  of  isinglass  and  whiting  and  then 
pienarfi!  for  pointing,  eo  aa  to  give  the  artist  room  to  carry  out  an  idea 
that  had  grown  under  his  hands.  It  is  painted  in  white  lac. 

8|xI0b  upright  Exhibited  at  B.A.,  1844.  Presented  to  Mr. 
Six  <  pahanka  by  the  artist 

No.  151.— A  Cottage  at  St.  Ai.ba.ns. 

Canvas,  10 X  14,  upright. 

N  '.  152.  —  PoKTitAIT  or  Mil.  SllEKrsnANKS. 

Painted  in  1832  on  paper  fixed  on  panel.  6£x5£. 


No.  164.-M"  '  1 

A  .mail  highly  finished  study  of  a  stone  bottle,  a  glass  bottle,  earthen 
^Millboard,  X5|-  Sign®*1*  *nd  dtttcd  I809, 


So.  155.  IlAMrsTEAP  Heath. 

lAniirrrrr-  sketch  with  two  figures  to  the  rigid. 
Millboard,  10X5*.  oblong.  dated  1806- 


No.  1M— Snn n  rou  u»  l’i< rex*  or  “The  Rattle. 
A  man  ac.t«l  showing  a  rattle  to  his  little  child. 

Panel  3}  X  4J.  Painted  in  1807. 
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No.  157  . — Landscape  with  Cottage. 

Panel,  8f  X7J.  upright. 

No.  158. — Landscape  with  Cottages. 

Figures  in  the  foreground,  a  pond  of  water  with  lilies  to  the  right. 
Panel,  oblong,  17^x14. 

No.  159. — A  Sketch  for  the  Picture  of  “Punch.” 

A  slight  sketch  in  colour  for  the  picture  painted  in  1812,  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  Sir  J.  Swinbourn.  It  is  interesting  as  a  first  thought  for  the 
arrangement  of  colour,  and  may  be  compared  with  the  chalk  sketch  of 
composition  No.  60  among  the  Drawings. 

Canvas,  12^X8,  upright. 

No.  160.  — Landscape. 

A  cottage  with  trees,  two  children,  one  blowing  a  horn. 

Millboard,  13x101,  upright. 

No.  161.  — Hampstead  Heath. 

Slight  sketch  with  cows. 

Signed  and  dated  1806.  Millboard,  10^x6,  oblong. 

No.  162  . — Portrait  of  a  Little  Girl. 

Panel,  9  x  6|. 

No.  162.* — Cottages. 

Millboard,  8^x64,  oblong.  Dated  1806. 


W.  MULREADY,  Jun., 

Second  son  of  William  Mulready,  was  born  in  1805,  and  studied  art 
under  his  father. 

No.  163 — Teal. 

Two  teal  of  the  natural  size  are  painted  lying  on  a  stone  slab. 

On  canvas,  14xl7-|,  oblong.  Signed,  and  dated  1831.  Exhibited  at 
P.A.,  1835. 

No.  164.  — An  Interior. 

Seated  on  his  basket  dozing  in  the  sun,  at  the  door  of  an  outhouse,  a 
baker’s  man  waits  while  a  female  examines  his  account. 

On  panel,  16X201  oblong.  Exhibited  at  R.A.,  1838. 
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PATRICK  NASMYTII 

H*  th*  "Vf  “  *■**  *nd  ^  Edinburgh  in  1786.  He  came  to 
I-»doo  at  th*  age  of  20,  .nd  followed  his  profession  of  a  landscape 

punier  with  great  success  ;  he  died  in  1831. 


H#.  165 — I.sxDecApE.  Sir  Philip  Snow's  Oak. 

A  large  oak  tree  on  the  right  of  the  picture  is  believed  to  be  that 
planted  in  Pettahurst  Park  at  the  birth  of  Sir  P.  Sidney  in  1555. 

Canvas,  21  x  16,  oblong. 


G.  S.  NEWTON,  R.A. 

Was  born  at  Halifax,  Nov*  Scotia,  in  Nov.  1794,  came  to  England  in 
1817,  received  his  first  Incentive  to  art  from  the  pictures  of  his  uncle 
Stewart,  the  portait  painter.  He  became  a  student  R.A.  in  1821,  an 

Associate  in  Is^s,  and  R.A.  1833.  He  died  August  1835. 


No.  166.  — Portia  ani>  Bassanio. 

/*,Wi  i.— **  There  ire  some  shrewd  contents  in  yon  same  paper, 

Thif  steal  the  colour  from  Baasanio’s  cheek  ;] 

Some  dear  friend  dead  ;  else  nothing  in  the  world 

Cbold  tarn  no  much  the  constitution 

Of  nay  constant  man.  What  !  worse  and  worse  ? 

With  leave,  liasaanto  ;  I  am  half  yourself, 

And  I  must  ftrrely  have  the  half  of  anything 
That  thia  nine  paper  brings  you.” 

Snl«*rio,  lx»oti*<l  and  spurred,  has  just  arrived  with  Antonio's  sad 
tu  i  s.si  %  i*  to  his  ifcfl00t  friend  ;  in  t  In  *  rmlro  of  i  In  *  picture  Bassanio 
ft»e<ia  bin  letter  evidently  touched  to  tlie  heart  at  its  contents  ;  leaning 
on  his  shoulder  Portia  diM-orns  his  .sorrow  in  his  face  and  ad  ion,  and 
tenilirflj  iti*  to  sbare  it  On  the  left  of  the  picture  Nerissa  and  her 
^tb  anxious  interest  on  the  principal  group. 

This  picture  had  become  very  much  injured  in  the  surface  owing  to 
tb*  employment  of  aaphmltuo.  The  hand  of  Bassanio  was  totally 
.„  .  '  A  %  jrreat  part  of  the  figure  of  Salerio  disfigured  ;  it  has, 

hSmi  been  restored  by  Mr.  Bentley  (vide  pp.  62,  63). 

Or.  oanvas.  i<>  X  42,  upright.  Signed,  and  dated  1831.  Exhibited 

at  K.A.  1831. 


RICHARD  BEDGRAV E,  R.A., 

Wa.  U  Apr, I  30,  1804,  to  Pimlico.  Until  nearly  20  years  of  age  he 
hi.  totter  in  the  charge  of  a  large  manulactory,  and  ...  mak  g 
drawing*  and  for  the  works.  Ho  entered  as  a  student  of 
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R.A.  in  1826,  was  elected  an  Associate  in  1840,  and  a  full  member 
in  1851.  Being  since  1847  connected  with  the  Government  Schools  of 
Design,  he  now  holds  the  office  of  Inspector  General  for  Art  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Science  and  Art.  His  paintings  of  figure  subjects  earned 
for  him  his  first  reputation,  but  in  later  years  he  has  also  become  a 
landscape  painter. 


No.  167. — Cinderella  about  to  try  on  the  Glass  Slipper. 

“  That  minx,”  said  the  step-sister,  “  to  think  of  trying  on  the  slipper.” 

The  two  envious  sisters  have  already  tried  and  failed  to  draw  on  the 
little  slipper.  The  prince  has  himself  accompanied  the  herald,  and 
leads  forth  Cinderella,  whom  he  already  begins  to  recognize,  to  make 
her  attempt.  Banished  from  the  family  she  comes  forward  among  the 
servants. 

Painted  in  mastic  magilp  on  canvas,  56x42,  oblong.  Purchased  by 
Mr.  Sheepshanks  from  the  artist.  Exhibited  at  the  R.A.,  1842. 


No.  168. — The  School  Teacher. 

“  She  sees  no  kind  domestic  visage  near.” 

An  orphan,  whose  mourning  dress  shows  that  her  loss  is  recent,  con¬ 
demned  to  the  drudgery  of  the  teacher’s  office,  is  seated  in  the  school¬ 
room  at  her  lonely  evening  meal.  Her  task  for  the  day  is  evidently 
not  ended,  for  the  desk  is  covered  with  exercises  to  correct,  and  work 
to  set  right.  In  her  hand  is  a  letter  from  the  home  which  poverty  has 
obliged  her  to  quit,  for  labour  in  which  she  meets  with  sympathy 
neither  from  the  Principal  nor  the  Scholars. 

Canvas,  36  X  28,  upright.  Signed,  and  dated  1844.  Exhibited  at  R.A., 
1845.  For  sketch  for  two  of  the  children,  see  Drawings  Nos.  83  &  197. 

This  picture  is  a  repetition,  with  considerable  changes,  of  one  painted 
for  Mr.  Hippisley,  of  Shobrooke  Park. 


No.  169.  — Gulliver  Exhibited  to  the  Brobdignag  Farmer. 

“  This  man,  who  was  old  and  dim-sighted,  put  on  his  spectacles  to  behold  me  better,  at 
which  I  could  not  forbear  laughing  very  heartily,  for  his  eyes  appeared  like  the  full 
moon  streaming  into  a  chamber  at  two  windows.” 

The  artist’s  aim  has  been  to  represent  Gulliver  as  of  ordinary  stature, 
and  to  show  the  Brobdignags  as  giants  ;  hence  the  accessories  that  sur¬ 
round  him,  the  fruit,  the  dice,  the  money,  the  wasp,  &c.  are  intended  to 
give  scale  to  the  background  figures. 

Painted  with  magilp,  on  canvas,  30x25,  oblong.  Exhibited,  at  B.I., 
1836.  Engraved  on  steel  by  Mollison. 
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No.  170. — Throwing  off  her  Weeds. 

A  young  widow  whose  “weeds”  have  but  the  smallest  affinity  to 
mourning  is  preparing  to  change  them  for  wedding  garments.  The 
bonnet  with  orange  blossoms  and  various  subjects  on  the  toilette  tell  of 
the  change.  I  he  portrait  of  the  late  husband,  old  and  stern,  is  seen  in 
the  background,  behind  the  screen. 

Panel,  30x24£,  oblong,  painted  in  copal.  Signed,  and  dated  1846. 
Exhibited  same  year. 

No.  171. — Ophelia  Weaving  iier  Garlands. 

44  There  is  a  willow  grows  aslant  a  brook 
That  shows  his  hoar  leaves  in  the  grassy  stream, 

Here  with  fantastic  garments  did  she  come.” 

Hamlet ,  Act  4,  Scene  2. 

Ophelia  is  seated,  unconscious  of  the  danger  of  her  position,  on  the 
trunk  of  a  willow  that  lies  over  the  deep  waters  of  a  still  pool,  where 
the  brook  seems  to  pause  in  its  course.  She  sings  as  she  twines  her 
wild  flower  wreaths. 

Panel,  30x25,  upright.  Signed,  and  dated  1842. 

No.  172.  — Bolton  Abbey.— Morning. 

The  view  is  taken  looking  down  the  stream,  the  portion  of  the 
Abbey  still  used  as  a  church  being  seen  on  the  cliffs. 

Canvas,  30^x12^,  oblong.  Signed,  and  dated  1847.  Exhibited 
at  R.A.,  1848. 


EDWARD  VILLIERS  RIPPINGILLE 
Is  the  son  of  a  farmer,  and  was  born  at  King’s  Lynn,  in  Norfolk,  in 
1798.  As  an  artist  he  is  self-taught.  He  became  known  to  the  public 
in  1819  by  his  picture  of  “  The  Country  Post  Office,”  and  among 
the  works  of  a  similar  class  which  he  afterwards  painted,  are  “The 
Recruiting  Party,”  44  The  Stage  Coach  Breakfast,”  « Going  to  the 
Fair,”  &c.  In  1837  he  went  to  Italy,  and  subsequently  to  the  East, 
painting  subjects  of  those  countries.  He  obtained  one  of  the  prizes  in 
the  Cartoon  competition  at  Westminster  in  1843.  Mr.  Rippingille  has 
lectured  on  Art,  and  claims  to  be  the  first  who  advocated  the  formation 
of  schools  of  design ;  he  also  edited  the  44  Artist  and  Amateurs 
Magazine.” 

No.  173. — Mendicants  of  the  Campagna. 

On  the  back  is  the  following  : — 

“Beggars  of  the  Campagna  Romana.  Mem.— This  picture,  sent  for 
exhibition  at  the  R.A.,  was  placed  on  the  floor  and  has  never  been  seen 
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by  the  public.  Painted  almost  entirely  with  a  magilp  of  solution  of 
sugar  of  lead  in  water  and  mastic  varnish.  1844.  Bought  of  the  artist 
by  J.  S.,  Esq.” 

Canvas,  22§xl4^,  oblong.  Signed,  and  dated  Roma,  1840. 
London,  1844. 


DAVID  ROBERTS,  R.A., 

Was  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1796,  and  brought  up  as  a  decorative  painter. 
In  1822  he  came  to  London  and  was  long  engaged  as  scene  painter  at 
one  of  the  principal  theatres.  On  the  formation  of  the  Society  of 
British  Artists  he  became  Vice-President,  and  for  some  time  exhibited 
with  them.  He  visited  Egypt,  and  the  Holy  Land,  Petra,  Baalbec, 
and  other  places  in  the  East  when  they  were  far  less  accessible  than  at 
present,  and  has  published  a  series  of  drawings  made  during  these 
journeys  and  during  a  former  one  to  Spain.  In  1839  he  was  elected 
A.R.A.,  and  R.A.  in  1841. 

No.  174.  — Entrance  to  the  Crypt,  Roslyn  Castle. 

“  Prentice  Pillar”  is  on  the  left  and  two  figures  near  it,  one  of  them, 
a  milkmaid,  having  laid  down  her  three-legged  stool  and  pail  on  the 
pavement. 

Panel,  30x24^,  upright.  Signed,  and  dated  1843. 


No.  175.  — Old  Buildings  on  the  Darro,  Granada. 

Ranges  of  picturesque  buildings  bordering  on  a  small  stream  over 
which  is  a  one-arch  bridge.  The  belfry  of  a  church  rises  about  the 
centre  of  the  picture  in  the  distance.  A  man  in  a  sombrero  is  arranging 
his  fishing  tackle  on  the  right. 

Canvas,  24  x  17f .  Exhibited  at  B.  I.,  1835.  Signed,  and  dated  1834. 


NO.  176.  _ The  Gate  of  Cairo,  called  Bab  El-Mutawellee. 

The  southern  gate  of  the  old  city,  nowin  the  centre  of  modern  Cairo; 
it  is  more  commonly  called  Bab  Zuweyleh.  The  gate  of  which  the 
round  towers  are  seen  in  the  picture  was  founded  in  the  year  a.d.  1087 ; 
the  minarets  above,  together  with  a  fine  mosque,  were  added  sub¬ 
sequently. 

The  view  is  taken  from  the  street  called  Darb  el-Alimar.  The  light 
woodwork  surmounting  each  minaret  is  to  carry  lamps  which  are 
suspended  at  night  during  the  month  of  fasting  or  on  the  two  annual 
festivals,  &c.  The  galleries  are  used  by  the  Mueddin  at  prayer-time. 

Panel,  30x24f,  upright.  Signed,  and  dated  1843. 
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RICHARD  ROTHWELL 

Was  born  in  Athlone  about  the  year  1800,  and  entered  the  Dublin 
Society’s  Drawing  School  in  1815.  He  removed  to  London  on  the 
eath  of  Sir  Thos.  Lawrence,  and  obtained  much  reputation  as  a  por¬ 
trait  painter ;  subsequently  he  visited  Italy  and  America. 


No.  177. — The  Little  Roamer. 

“  Her  path  ’mid  flowers.” 

A  child  leaning  against  a  bank,  in  her  hand  is  a  bunch  of  wild  flowers 
she  may  be  supposed  to  have  gathered  in  her  ramble. 

Canvas,  33|x50,  upright.  Exhibited  at  R.A.,  1843. 


No.  178  • — Noviciate  Mendicants. 

Two  children  looking  upwards  as  if  they  had  only  half  made  up 
their  minds  to  beg.  r 

Canvas,  29  x  36£,  upright. 

The  surface  of  this  picture  was  so  much  cracked  as  entirely  to  iniure 
its  effect,  but,  like  No.  165,  being  capable  of  restoration,  it  was 
entrusted  to  Mr.  Bentley  for  that  purpose. 


No.  179.— The  Vert  Picture  of  Idleness. 

A  young  girl  sitting  with  her  hands  crossed  listlessly,  is  looking  out 
at  the  spectator.  b 

Sign.  Canvas,  upright,  28  x  30. 


WILLIAM  SIMSON 

Was  born  at  Dundee  in  1800.  He  was  educated  at  the  Trustees’ 
Academy  in  Edinburgh.  After  some  success  in  art  in  London  he  died 
in  Sloane  Street,  29th  August  1847. 


No.  180.  — The  Interior  of  a  Cattle  Shed. 

A  young  calf  stands  near  a  milk  vessel  on  the  right ;  a  hen  and 
chickens  occupy  the  foreground  ;  for  the  latter  a  small  a°nd  slight  sketch 
in  oil  exists  among  the  collection  of  drawings. 

Millboard,  13|  x  18,  oblong.  Signed  W.S.,  and  dated  12  Jan.  1845. 

No.  181. — Gil  Blas  introducing  Himself  to  Laura. 

Gil  Bias  in  his  borrowed  toilet,  bending  on  one  knee,  finds  little 
coyness  in  the  reception  he  experiences  from  the  object  of  his  attentions. 

4  he  damsel’s  face  has,  perhaps,  but  a  slight  dash  of  Spanish  in  its 
character.  r 

Canvas,  28  x36,  upright.  Signed,  and  dated  1840. 
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No.  182. — William  Tell. 

A  figure  in  a  black  cap,  with  an  arrow  in  his  girdle,  leaning  his 
right  hand  on  the  butt  end  of  his  cross-bow. 

On  the  back,  “  Study  of  a  head,  William  Tell.” — William  Simson, 
1845.  Panel,  11  x  16,  upright. 


ROBERT  SMIRKE,  R.A., 


Born  at  Wigton,  near  Carlisle  in  1752,  was  originally  a  painter  of  coach 
panels.  He  came  early  to  London  with  his  father,  entered  as  a  student  in 
the  Royal  Academy  at  the  age  of  19,  but  afterwards  devoted  his  long 
life  of  art  chiefly  to  subjects  in  illustration  of  popular  authors,  especially 
Cervantes.  His  first  pictures  at  the  Royal  Academy  were  exhibited  in 
1786  ;  in  1791  he  was  elected  an  Associate,  and  in  1793  a  full  member. 
He  died  in  1845. 

No.  183.  Scene  from  the  (<  Humorous  Lieutenant.” 

The  duel. 

On  panel,  size  6^  x  5,  oblong. 

No.  184.  Illustration  from  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

On  panel,  size  6^x5,  oblong. 


GEORGE  SMITH 

Was  born  in  London  on  the  18th  April  1829,  and 
of  art  in  Mr.  Carey’s  school ;  he  was  admitted  as  s 


Academy  in  1845,  and  was  placed  for 
Mr.  Cope. 


-y,  and  commenced  the  study 
tted  as  a  student  of  the  Royal 
some  time  in  the  studio  of 


No.  185. — “  Another  Bite.” 
a  _  .  „  ,  . 


Panel,  22  x  18,  oblong.  Signed,  and  dated  1850. 
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No.  187. — Children  gathering  Wild  Flowers. 

A  little  child  is  seated  in  a  rude  cart  at  the  corner  of  a  wood,  and 
two  others,  who  have  gathered  a  quantity  of  wild  flowers,  are  bringing 
them  to  dress  her. 

Panel,  22x18,  oblong.  Signed  G.  Smith,  1851. 


CLARKSON  STANFIELD,  R.A., 

Was  born  at  Sunderland  about  1798,  and  brought  up  to  the  sea,  whence 
the  complete  nautical  knowledge  which  characterizes  his  works.  He 
was  for  some  years  in  the  scene  room  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  where 
he  executed  many  unrivalled  works  ;  and  when  the  Society  of  British 
Artists  was  founded,  he  became  one  of  their  principal  exhibitors.  An 
Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1832,  he  was  elected  an  Academi¬ 
cian  in  1835,  and  has  rarely  failed  to  contribute  to  our  annual  ex- 
hibitions. 


No.  188. — Near  Cologne. 

Some  picturesque  buildings  of  a  mill  raised  against  a  half  ruined 
tower.  In  front  is  a  ferry  boat  rowing  towards  a  wooden  landing 
place.  * 

On  canvas,  42x34^,  upright.  Signed,  and  dated  1825. 


No.  189.— A  Market  Boat  on  the  Scheldt. 

A  boat  full  of  market  people,  &c.  is  moored  to  a  buoy  on  a  river, 
and  a  man  standing  up  in  it  hails  another  seen  at  some  little  distance. 
A  Dutch  man-of-war  lies  a  little  further  off.  On  the  left  is  a  wooden 
pier  with  figures,  and  a  point  of  colour  is  gained  in  the  foreground  by 
a  floating  basket.  The  flat  Dutch  shore  is  seen  trending  away  to  the 

On  panel,  48|x  33,  oblong.  Signed,  and  dated  1821.  Exhibited, 
R.A.,  1826.  ’ 


No.  190. — Sands  near  Boulogne. 

A  ^cashoie  with  fishing  boats  and  figures  ;  in  the  background  is 
seen  the  wooden  pier  of  Boulogne,  and  beyond,  the  downs,  topping  the 
s  wit  i  tlie  Roman  ruin  above  them.  A  fisherman,  holding  one 
Ot  the  shrimping  nets  which  the  women  use,  is  seen  in  the  foreground 
with  other  figures,  and  fish  and  crabs  are  on  the  beach. 

t>  . n  43  *  X  28,  oblonS-  Signed,  and  dated  1838.  Exhibited  at 
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JAMES  STARK 


Is  the  son  of  a  dyer,  and  was  born  at  Norwich  in  1794,  and  in  1811 
became  for  three  years  a  pupil  of  the  late  John  Crome,  afterwards  in 
1817  entering  as  a  student  of  the  Royal  Academy.  In  1827  he  pub¬ 
lished  a  series  of  designs  from  the  rivers  of  Norfolk. 

No.  191.  — Fish  Ponds,  Hastings. 

A  little  runlet  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture  is  crossed  by  some 
planks.  Two  lads  are  on  the  bank — one  dipping  water. 

On  millboard,  10  x  13^,  oblong. 

No.  192. — Lloyd’s  Pulpit,  Festiniog,  North  Wales. 

A  remarkable  rock,  so  called,  rises  just  at  the  margin  of  a  water 
fall. 

On  panel,  13  x  lOf,  oblong. 

No.  193.  Ponds  and  Windmills,  Hastings. 

A  broad  reedy  pool  on  the  further  bank,  a  windmill  and  some 
cottages. 

On  panel,  16^  x  12,  oblong. 

No.  194. — Landscape. 


A  road  on  the  skirts  of  a  common— two  figures  and  some  cottages  in 


On  millboard,  7x8,  upright. 


No.  195 — A  distant  View  of  Windsor. 

A  woody  glade  and  some  deer.  Windsor  Castle 
On  panel,  10ix8|,  upright. 


seen  in  the  distance. 


No.  196. — Landscape. 


On  millboard,  7x8,  upright. 


THOMAS  STOTHARD,  R.A., 
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goldsmiths  and  other  decorative  works  ;  of  this  latter  are  the  designs 
or  the  eUington  shield.  He  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Royal 

ania  ful1  member  in  1794‘  In  the  last  years  of  his 
fe  he  held  also  the  office  of  Librarian.  He  died  in  April  1834. 


No.  197. — Shakespear’s  Principal  Characters. 

In  the  centre  Cordelia  supports  her  father’s  head,  on  her  right  are 
Prospero  and  Miranda,  Rosalind  and  Celia,  Falstaff  and  his  companions- 
also  Sir  Andrew  Ague  Cheek,  Sir  Toby  Belch,  Malvolio,  and  Olivia  ; 

lese  complete  the  side  of  the  picture  devoted  to  comedy.  On  the  left 
ot  the  centre  is  a  most  beautiful  impersonation  of  Ophelia,  from  whom 

&&JZZX2Z?-  Th0  is  — *  W7 

On  panel,  141x551,  oblong.  Signed,  and  dated  1812. 


No.  198. — Tam  O’Shanter. 

4 

“  Now  do  thy  speedy  utmost,  Meg, 

And  win  the  keystane  o’  the  brig. 

There  at  them  thou  thy  tail  may  toss, 

A  running  stream  they  dare  na’  cross. 

But  ere  the  keystane  she  could  make, 

The  feint  a  tail  she  had  to  shake.” 

Tam  is  on  his  mare  Maggie ;  she  is  in  full  gallop,  and  is  near  the  key. 
stone  of  the  bridge,  on  crossing  which  is  safety;  the  witches  are  behind 
in  full  pursuit,  and  “  Cuttie  Sark  ”  has  just  deprived  Maggie  of  her 
tail. 

On  canvas,  121  x  141  upright. 

No.  199. — John  Gilpin. 


“  Away  went  Gilpin — who  but  he  ? 

His  fame  soon  spread  around  ; 

He  carries  weight !  he  rides  a  race, 

’Tis  for  a  thousand  pound  !  ” 

The  horse  is  dashing  by  with  his  powerless  rider ;  four  men  spurring 
m  pursuit  are  betting  upon  the  supposed  race. 

On  canvas,  12£x  14-^-,  upright. 


No.  200.— Sir  Roger  de  Coverlet  and  the  Gtpsies. 

widowTn  Ur  Was  “'^T,  and  m0re  SUnburnt  than  the  rest-  toId  him  that  he  had  a 
ldOW  ln  hls  hne  of  life.  — Vide  Spectator,  No.  130. 

r:uacrmpanied  by  the  Spectator  and  leading  his  horse,  is 
accosted  by  the  female  fortune-teller. 

On  panel,  61  x  8,  upright. 
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No.  201.  — “  Twelfth  Night/ 

“  Sir  Toby  Belch  (singing). — ‘  There  dwelt  a  man  in  Babylon  ;  lady  !  lady  !  *  ” 

“  Malvolio. — My  masters  are  you  mad  ?  or  what  are  you  ?  Have  you  no  wit, 
manner,  nor  honesty,  but  to  gabble  like  tinkers  at  this  time  of  night?  Do  you 
make  an  alehouse  of  my  lady’s  house,  that  you  squeak  out  your  cozier’s  catches 
without  any  mitigation  or  remorse  of  voice  ?  Is  there  no  respect  of  place,  person,  or 
time  in  you?  ”  Act  2,  Scene  3. 

The  uproarious  trio,  Sir  Andrew,  Sir  Toby,  and  the  clown,  are  shouting 
out  their  dramatic  catch,  to  the  horror  of  Malvolio  and  the  amazement 
of  Maria. 

On  canvas,  9£  X  7£,  upright. 

No.  202  . — Brunetta  and  Phillis. 

“  Brunetta  was  now  prepared  for  the  insult,  and  came  to  a  public  ball  in  a  plain 
black  silk  mantua,  attended  by  a  beautiful  negro  girl  in  a  petticoat  of  the  same  brocade 
with  which  Phillis  was  attired.  This  drew  the  attention  of  the  whole  company,  upon 
which  the  unhappy  Phillis  swooned  away.”. —  Vide  Spectator ,  No.  80. 

On  the  right  Phillis  sinks  into  the  arms  of  her  attendants,  while  the 
triumphant  Brunetta  passes  on,  rejoicing  in  the  success  of  her  stratagem. 

On  canvas,  x  11,  oblong. 

No.  203.  — Sancho  and  the  Duchess. 

Seated  in  the  front,  attended  by  her  ladies  and  the  duenna,  the 
Duchess  listens  to  Sancho,  who  is  on  a  low  chair  beside  her. 

On  canvas,  9|  X  7£,  upright. 

The  above  three  pictures  are  on  one  canvas,  12£x31,  oblong. 

No.  204.  — Scene  from  the  “  Tempest.” 

“  Ariel.—  All  but  the  mariners, 

Plunge  in  the  foaming  brine,  and  quit  the  vessel, 

Then  all  a-fire  with  me:  the  king’s  son  Ferdinand 
Was  the  first  man  that  leap’d:  cried,  ‘  Hell  is  empty,' 

And  all  the  devils  are  here.”  Act  1,  Scene  2. 

Ferdinand  in  the  foreground  is  rushing  from  the  vessel  and  his 
companions. 

On  canvas,  12f  x  10£,  oval. 

No.  205.  — Constance  and  Arthur. 

“  Constance. — Here  I  and  sorrow  sit.” 

King  John ,  Act  3,  Scene  1. 

Constance  seated  on  the  ground  embraces  her  little  son  ;  grouped 
around  her  are  the  other  personages  of  the  drama. 

On  canvas,  \2\  X  ll£,  oblong,  oval. 
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No.  206. — Fame,  as  an  Allegory. 

Fame  is  seated  on  the  top  of  a  pinnacle  or  pyramid  ;  around  her  in 
the  air  a  group  of  young  genii  are  blowing  bubbles. 

On  panel,  x  8£,  upright. 


JOSEPH  MALLORD  WILLIAM  TURNER,  R.A., 

Was  born  in  London  in  1775,  and  commenced  art  as  a  painter  in  water 
colours,  in  friendly  rivalry  with  Girtin.  He  became  a  student  of  the 
R.A.  in  1789,  in  1800  was  elected  an  associate,  and  in  1802  a  full 
member  of  that  body.  He  was  for  some  time  professor  of  perspective 
also.  Of  the  present  school  of  water-colour  painters  he  may  well  claim 
to  be  one  of  the  principal  founders  ;  and  his  landscapes,  both  in  water 
and  in  oil,  rank  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  his  art,  both  for 
fertility  of  invention  and  for  the  truthful  realization  of  air  and  light. 
He  died  at  Chelsea  in  1851,  bequeathing  to  the  nation  the  numerous 
works  that  remained  in  his  own  possession,  and  his  funded  property  for 
the  benefit  of  his  less  fortunate  brothers  in  art.  His  will,  however,  has 
been  set  aside  from  some  legal  informality,  and  this  latter  intention  will 
not  be  carried  out  in  conformity  with  his  wishes. 


No.  207  • — Line-Fishing  off  Hastings. 

Various  boats  are  in  the  foreground  line-fisliing ;  Hastings,  seen 
under  a  burst  of  sunlight,  forms  the  background  ;  a  two-masted ’vessel 
is  wearing  off  shore. 

On  canvas,  31  X  24,  oblong.  Exhibited  at  R.A.,  183 o. 


No.  208. — Venice. 

A  gorgeous  effect  of  sun  on  the  city,  the  boats,  and  the  Iagune. 
On  canvas,  36  X  24,  oblong.  Exhibited  at  R.A.,  1840. 


No.  209.  — St.  Michael’s  Mount,  Cornwall. 

The  mount  is  seen  in  the  middle  of  the  picture  in  a  flood  of  light, 
several  vessels  are  lying  dry  upon  the  sands.  On  the  right  hand,  fisli 
are  laid  out  for  a  shore  market. 

On  canvas,  31  X  24,  oblong.  Exhibited  at  R.A.,  1834. 


No.  210. — East  Cowes  Castle,  Isle  of  Wight. 

The  regatta,  with  the  royal  yatch  squadron  parting  from  its  moorings. 
On  canvas,  48^  x  36.  Exhibited  at  R.A.  1828. 
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No.  211. — Vessel  in  Distress  off  Yarmouth. 

A  life-boat  is  going  off  to  a  stranded  vessel,  which  is  seen  on  the 
right  of  the  picture,  making  blue  light  signals  of  distress.  Two  of 
the  females  whose  fathers  or  husbands  man  the  boat  eagerly  watch  it 
from  the  sands,  their  position  indicating  the  long  recession  of  the  waves, 
which  are  boiling  and  tumbling  under  the  influence  of  the  storm. 

On  canvas,  48  x  36,  oblong.  Exhibited  at  R.A.,  1831. 


THOMAS  UWINS,  R.A., 

Was  born  at  Pentonville  in  1783,  and  studied  originally  as  an  engraver. 
Leaving  this  branch  of  the  profession  he  studied  art  in  the  schools  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  and  became  a  designer  of  book  illustrations.  He 
was  an  early  member  of  the  Water-colour  Society,  to  which  he  was 
elected  in  1811.  In  1826  he  visited  Italy,  and  during  a  prolonged  resi¬ 
dence,  collected  materials  for  the  works  by  which  he  is  new  best  known. 
On  his  return,  he  was  in  1833  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Aca¬ 
demy,  and  a  full  member  in  1836.  He  also  for  some  time  held  the 
office  of  librarian.  He  died  at  Staines  in  1857. 


No.  212.  — Suspicion. 

“  Poor  Rosa  !  to  relieve  the  solitude  of  the  villa  she  would  have  her  chair  taken  on 
the  terrace,  where  she  would  sit  for  hours  listening  to  the  music  of  a  wand’ring 
minstrel.  Even  this  pleasure  was  at  last  denied  her.  Donna  Chiara,  the  old  woman 
de  Casa,  took  into  her  wise  head  that  the  minstrel  was  a  lover  in  disguise.” 

An  Italian  garden  is  slightly  indicated  in  the  background,  the  scarf 
hanging  on  the  basket  at  the  lady’s  feet  affords  a  point  of  brilliant 
colour. 

Panel,  oblong,  X  16^.  Exhibited  at  R.A.,  1848. 


No.  213. — An  Italian  Mother  teaching  tier  Child  the  Taran¬ 
tella. 

The  mother  is  dancing  to  the  sound  of  a  tambourine  to  show  her 
little  girl  the  steps,  while  some  other  figures  are  grouped  around. 
Vines  are  trained  on  the  trellis  above  ;  an  orange  tree  is  seen  on  the 
right ;  and  in  the  background  is  the  blue  Mediterranean. 

This  picture  has  been  many  times  repeated  by  the  artist. 

Panel,  22  X  17,  oblong.  Signed,  and  dated  1842. 
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No.  214.  A  Neapolitan  Bor  decohat, no  the  Head  of  hi. 
Inamorata  at  the  P esta  of  the  Madonna  del  Arco. 

Jounlir°rL'8,tWini,ng  “  Wr‘  a*h  °f  ViD°  ltaVC8  in  da'k  hair  of  a 
Linton  T  ^  °“  the  Sround  in  t]*  ^ont  of  the  picture.  A  vine  is 
the  background™0  *°  r’C  ^  a'Ml  ft  ,amb°urinc  rests  against  it.  In 

1  L'CTi  "T  T  T"4 “  “  ,b' 

^  i  |  .  ^a<v  of  t,ie  Arch  entering  a  church. 

_P  aDe1,  10i  X  14>  uPright-  Exhibited  at  K.A.,  1840. 

No.  215._The  Favourite  si^^u.7. 

thrir  attention  w^^tcTe^t^founhun  have 

■  »gned  on  the  back,  and  dated  1837.  On  panel,  18*  x  9J,  upright. 

w  .  JAMES  WARD,  R.A., 

engraver.  He  a^^rdT^1 '10°"’  •“  ^  aPPrc,,ticcd  aS  an 
attained  great  eminence  Some  Paint,ng>  in  which  he  has 

manner,  but  his  study  of  anjlt,m  1  ,  Plcture8  are  likc  Morland  in 

realize  works  of  a  much  higher  /  Under  Brooks  gave  him  Power  to 
of  the  Academy  in  1807  B  ~  mracter.  He  was  elected  an  associate 
3  ’  and  a  ful1  member  in  181 1. 

No.  216 — Donkey  and  pIG8  ~ 

A  donkey  feeding  from  a  wl.^ik 

a  heap  of  straw  on  the  right  )arrow-  Two  pigs  are  stretched  on 
On  canvas,  9  x  6*.  Signed  J.  Ward. 

No.  217. — Pigs.  - - - - 

A  large  sow  stretched  at  full  lon  m 
Pigs  seen  in  the  background  g  1  °n  lhe  foreground  ;  two  other 

On  canvas,  16*  x  9*,  oblong.  Signed  T  w  , 

No  218  a  n  8 _ d  J'  Ward>  1813- 

no.  <no. — A  Chinese  Sow  - - 

*»  — a.  -y 

bom  in  Ra„e™h0Sl“tWp“*TEfR^ 

onginally  intended  for  the  musical  r°’ •L°nd0n’ in  180°,  and  waS 

ever,  he  exchanged  for  art  enter'  ^  °  ess,on»  which  fortunately,  how- 
The  character  of  the  studies  thereat  fi  !  ?Ud°nt  &t  thc  R  A’ in  182°' 
young  students,  towards  histor’  .  i  dlrected  him,  as  it  does  most 

subjects,  but  he  early  proved  the 
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original  bent  of  his  genius  for  portraying  the  humours  and  games  of 
children;  a  field  of  art  which  he  has  rendered  peculiarly  his  own,  and 
maintained  against  all  rivals.  He  was  elected  A.R.A.  in  1840, 
and  R.A.  1846. 


No.  219.  — Sickness  and  Health. 

A  young  invalid  has  been  brought  out  in  her  chair  in  front  of  the 
cottage  door,  while  her  sisters,  in  all  the  happiness  of  health,  dance  to 
the  music  of  an  Italian  organ-man.  The  boy,  who  has  been  reading 
aloud,  looking  up  from  his  book,  considers  himself  disturbed  by  its  noise. 

On  panel,  32  X  20,  oblong.  Exhibited  at  R.A.,  1843,  painted  for 
Mr.  Sheepshanks.  Signed,  and  dated  1843. 


No.  220.  — Going  to  the  Fair. 

An  elderly  man  is  pulled  by  his  grandchildren  to  the  cottage  door  to 
induce  him  to  come  to  the  fair,  the  booths  of  which  are  seen  in  the 
distance,  while  a  little  one  struts  in  front  astride  on  his  stick.  In  the 
centre  is  a  boy  coaxing  his  grandmama  for  money,  while  behind,  a  man 
looking  at  his  watch,  evidently  thinks  that  the  toilet  of  the  young 
women,  one  of  whom  is  seen  coming  down  stairs,  has  been  long  in  com¬ 
pletion.  Some  accessories  are  introduced  in  front ;  a  wooden  stool, 
bowl,  pitcher,  &c. 

This  picture  with  its  companion  were  painted  for  Mr.  Flood. 

Panel,  oblong,  30  X  22.  Exhibited  at  B.  I.,  1838.  Signed,  and 
dated  1837. 


No.  221  . — Returning  from  the  Fair. 

The  same  group  as  before,  with  the  addition  in  the  background  of  a 
young  man,  who  has  escorted  home  the  younger  woman;  the  purchases 
are  now  being  exhibited,  and  the  old  man  brings  up  the  rear,  leading 
the  weary  child,  and  carrying  its  toy-horse.  The  father  of  the 
youngsters  is  filling  a  snuff-box,  his  contribution  from  the  fair,  for  the 
grandmother  of  his  children. 

Exhibited  at  B.  I.,  1838.  On  panel,  30  X  22.  Signed,  and  dated 
1837. 


No.  222.  — A  Village  Choir. 

A  group  of  village  singers  and  musicians  in  the  gallery  of  a  country 
church.  The  leader  occupies  the  centre  of  the  picture,  and  young  cho¬ 
risters  are  at  either  side  of  him.  The  discrimination  of  the  various 
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voices  by  the  expression  is  extremely  well  rendered.  Painted  for 
Mr.  Sheepshanks. 

Panel,  36x24,  oblong.  Exhibited  at  R.A.,  1847. 

Chalk  studies  for  several  of  the  heads  in  this  picture  will  be  found 
amongst  the  collection  of  Drawings,  Nos.  92  and  207 _ 21 1. 


No.  223. — Contrary  Winds. 

I  lie  interior  of  a  cottage  in  which  sits  an  old  woman  knitting,  while 
four  children  are  gathered  round  a  tub  of  water,  on  which  they  have  set 
a  piece  of  >\ood  with  a  paper  sail,  and  are  pulling,  with  eager  rivalry,  to 
urge  their  ship  to  the  opposite  coasts  of  the  washing  tub.  The  cat  is 
quietly  dozing  near  the  hearth,  and  a  hat,  shuttlecock,  &c.  are  on  the 
oor,  beside  the  knife  and  chips  which  indicate  the  shipbuilding  just 

accomplished. 

Panel,  22£  X  14f,  oblong.  Signed,  and  dated  1 843. 

No.  224.-READING  THE  Scii.PTCKES._Ax  INTERIOR. 

ittle  child  sitting  on  a  low  stool  beside  an  old  matron  is  reading 

r  .i,  *  '  '  Several  accessories  arc  introduced  in  various  parts 

ot  the  room. 

Panel,  14  x  16,  upright.  Signed. 


SIR  DAVID  WILKIE,  R.A., 

,  _  ^U'T  SOn  a  Scottish  clergyman,  and  born  in  Fifeshire,  Nov.  18, 

He  was  educated  in  art  in  the  Trustees  Academy,  at  Edinburgh, 
e  removed  to  London  in  1806,  and  became  a  student  in  the  Royal 
Academy.  His  subjects  from  familiar  life  soon  attracted  the  attention 
o  the  public.  He  was  elected  an  associate  in  1809,  and  a  full  member 
ln  In  1825  he  travelled  on  the  Continent,  and  on  his  return 

?i  ^  changed  his  style.  He  was  appointed  Sergeant  Painter  to 
_  .  lnS  °"  thc  death  of  Lawrence  in  1830,  and  painted  several  royal 

por  rails  ;  he  was  knighted  in  1836,  and  in  1840  set  out  to  visit  and 
sway  in  the  Holy  Land  and  various  parts  of  the  East.  He  died  at  sea 
on  h,s  way  home,  on  1st  June  1841,  in  thc  56th  year  of  his  age. 


No.  225. — The  Broken  Jar. 

tV,f1<'i.SUbj<!<;t  fr°m  “Coxc’s  Social  Day.”  An  old  gentleman,  to  whon 
intpn'r^  ,,°°m  ”.has  becn  signed  for  the  night,  discovers  a  wir< 
chimnl  °  ^  him'  He  connects  it  with  a  precious  china  jar  on  the 

bv  t^US  tUrnin^  tuples  on  his  tormenters,  who,  startlec 

On  Jnr  Tr  nt  CraS^’  aro  8eon  rushing  into  thc  room  with  lights. 

I>”"'  'Hx’S.  “Prieht.  Exhibited  ,t  1!.A„  1816. 
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No.  226.  — The  Refusal. 

“  Duncan  fleech’d  and  Duncan  pray  d, 

Ha!  ha!  the  wooing  o’it; 

Meg  was  deaf  as  Ailsa  Craig, 

Ha!  ha!  the  wooing  o’it; 

*  ****** 

“  Shall  I  like  a  fool,  quoth  he, 

For  a  haughty  hizzie  dee  ; 

She  may  gae  to— France  for  me, 

Ha!  ha!  the  wooing  o’it.” 

Burns'  Song  of  Duncan  Gray. 

Men-  is  seated  on  the  right  of  the  picture  ;  her  mother  beside,  and  her 
father5 behind  her,  seem  to  persuade  her  to  listen  to  Duncan’s  addresses. 
He  is  seated  near,  but  apart  from  her,  and  seems  to  regard  her 
obduracy  with  a  look  of  anger  and  irritation.  Through  the  chink  ot  a 
door  on  the  right,  others  are  peeping  in  and  enjoying  the  sport.  lhis 
picture  was  in  a  most  dilapidated  state  from  the  use  of  asphaltum,  but 
it  has  been  repaired  by  Mr.  Bentley. 

On  panel,  21£x25f,  upright.  Exhibited  at  It. A.,  1814. 


No.  227 _ Sketch  of  a  Book  Case  for  “The  Letter  of  Intro. 

duction.” 

On  panel,  Ilf  X 15. 


No.  228.— The  Errand  Boy. 

A  boy  on  a  white  horse,  receiving  a  message  at  a  cottage  door. 

On  panel,  Ilf  *8.  Signed,  D.  Wilkie,  1820  ;  but  understood  to  be 

a  repetition  by  another  artist. 

No.  229.— A  Head  and  Two  Hands. 

Sketches.  .  1orir 

On  canvas,  6x6.  Signed,  D.  Wilkie,  1806. 


No.  230.— The  Daughters  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

The  ladies  are  sketched  as  two  barefooted  country  maidens. 
On  panel,  5x11,  upright.  Signed,  D.  Wilkie,  1817. 


NO  231  -Sketch  of  a  Head  for  “The  Rabbit  on  the  Wall.” 

This  head,  together  with  a  profile  head  also,  are  rapidly  painted  over 
a  sketch  of  an  interior,  which  shows  beneath  them. 

On  millboard,  X  6,  upright.  Signed  D.  Wilkie,  18  6. 
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No.  232. — Landscape. 

A  small  sketch  of  a  party  of  gipsies,  with  two  donkeys  and  a  dog. 

On  panel,  8xll,  oblong. 


WILLIAM  FREDERICK  WITHEIUNGTON,  R.A., 

W  as  born  in  1786,  and  studied  his  art  in  the  schools  of  the  Royal 
cademy,  where  he  entered  as  a  student  in  1805.  In  1830  he  was 
elected  an  Associate,  and  in  1840  a  full  member  of  that  body. 

No.  233. — TnE  IIop  Gauden. 

A  young  girl  is  dressing  the  bonnet  of  a  sister  with  a  garland  of 

P  V*  '<  * 8eatC<^  on  a  looks  on  with  much  pleasure  at 

1  *h?<!*d.-dr0“-  ""  •>»  Aground  i.  «*„  .  hop-bin,  »d 

figures  picking  hops  into  it. 

1835’  HX171’  upright*  Signed,  anil  dated  1 834.  Exhibited  at 

™ z  »zz:zizzz ,  e  °"-  ’kom  1  t°  233  ™cids,vi  *“ 

tEPSnANKS>  Esq.,  to  THE  NATION. 


Was  born  at  Cork,  Oct.  11,  1741  Aft  ’  A”  ,  • 

in  Dublin  he  came  to  London  in  his  23rJ  8°m<!  ^  71 

Burke  to  the  Society  of  the  Pain*  u  ^  and  WaS  introduced  b 
shortly  afterwards  V  aid  K'"'kc’  ^ 

and  where  the  picture  of  Adam  an  if’  >CrC  rcmained  five  ^ 
in  London.  His  series  of  works  on  Partly  painted’  but  f,t"Sh  • 

the  great  rooms  of  the  Society  of  A  ,  ‘G  1  rogre8s  of  IIun,,ln  Culture,  i 

by  all  interested  in  the  history  of  m  in'tv'"  A<3clphi’  8h°uld  b° 
Professor  of  Painting  in  the  pa-  ,Z  “IS  C0untl7-  Barry  was  electc 
*  R  A>  ,n  1782,  and  died  22nd  Feb.  1806. 

No.  234. — Adam  and  Eve. 

Eve,  having  plucked  the  apple  from  tl,„  * 
her  deed  to  Adam,  and  urges  Id m  to  partakfree  kn°wlcdgC’  °° 

On  canvas,  size  5  feet  x  61. 

This  fine  work,  by  Barrv  ;<=  i 

by  the  Society  of  Arts  in  the  or  exhibition  at  South  Kensingtoi 
1836  by  Richard  Horsman  Solly,  Esq’  ^  Wh°m  U  WaS  Prcscnted  *' 
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COLLECTION 


WATER-COLOUR  PAINTINGS,  DRAWINGS,  ETCHINGS, 

ETC., 

PARTLY  THE  GIFT 

OF 


Mb.  J.  SHEEPSHANKS, 

ADDED  TO  BY  OTHER  DONATIONS,  BY  PURCHASE, 

ETC. 


be  made  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  artxsts  name. 


Water-colour  Paintings. 


By  private  liberality,  aided  by  Government,  an 
oeen  made  to  illustrate  the  commencement  and  growth  of  water, 
•olour  painting  in  Great  Britain,  some  few  specimens  havin, 
^purchased  of  the  works  of  the  early  water-colour  paintem, 

those  names  are  mentioned  in  the  introduct.cn  to  «*  **■ 

,  28),  This  has  rendered  it  desirable  to  enlarge  a  little  on  the 

Lori  of  water-colour  painting,  since  the  present,  however 
m  11  and  incomplete,  is  the  first  attempt,  to  represent  this 

peculiarly  British  art  in  any  permanent  public  collection. 

^The  practice  of  water-colour  painting  in  England  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century  was  of  two  kinds, -first. 


WATKR-COLOUR  paintings. 


ra  PaIXTIS**.  wherein  tin*  pigments  were  either  opaque  in 
lew  or  mixed  with  white  in  <ir<ler  to  render  them  so ;  and 
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which,  even  in  the  hands  of  Payne  and  Paul  Sandby,  was 
little  more  than  the  handmaid  of  topography,  received  about 
the  commencement  of  this  century  an  entirely  new  impulse  from 
the  studies  of  Turner  and  Girtin.  While  the  art  previously 
had  amounted  to  little  more  than  the  correct  delineation  of  rums, 
country  seats,  castles,  and  towns,  these  two  young  men,  studying 
nature  for  themselves,  not  as  to  form  alone,  but  with  an  eye  to 
truth  of  local  colour,  keeping,  and  the  various  effects  of  light 
and  distance,  early  began  to  disuse  the  old  practice  of  laying  m 
the  whole  in  grey,  and  tinting  and  enriching  this  prepared  grounc 
with  transparent  hues,  as  one  would  colour  a  print ;  instead  of 
which  they  proceeded  much  as  in  oil-painting,  the  various  objects 
being  laid  in  with  their  true  colour,  and  each  shadowed  with  the 
proper  individual  tints  for  that  purpose.  Power,  brilliancy and 
truth  was  the  result,  and  from  being  classed  merely  as  drawings, 
works  of  this  kind  began  to  take  rank  as  water-colour  paintings. 

Water-colour  painting,  as  thus  practised,  has  an  innate  bril¬ 
liancy  arising  from  the  transparency  of  the  colours  and  the  pure 
white  ground  beneath  them.  This  constitutes  much  of  its  pecu¬ 
liar  excellence,  subjoined  to  a  delicacy  and  refinement  of  exe¬ 
cution  and  gradation  of  tint,  which  is  arrived  at  with  ease  in 
water-colour  painting,  but  is  only  achieved  after  much  training, 
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the  rooms  built  by  Vandergutch,  the  engraver,  in  Lower  Brook 
Street,  Grosvenor  Square.  After  a  time  their  exhibitions  were 
removed  to  Bond  Street,  and  again  to  Spring  Gardens,  and 
finally,  on  the  changes  made  in  that  neighbourhood,  under  the 
direction  of  Nash,  the  architect,  to  the  rooms  in  Pall  Mall  East, 
where  the  annual  exhibition  continues  to  be  held.  It  may  be 
well  here  to  give  a  list  of  the  original  members  (some  still  holding 
high  rank  in  public  estimation),  since,  on  the  formation  of  a 
more  complete  collection,  it  should,  if  possible,  include  works 
representing  the  founders  of  this  first  society.  These  were  : — 


S.  Rigaud. 

S.  Shelley. 

J.  Varley. 

C.  Yarley. 

W.  F.  Wells. 


G.  Barrett.  R.  Hills. 

J.  Cristall.  J.  Hoi  worthy. 

W.  J.  Gilpin.  J.  C.  Nattes. 

J.  Glover.  F.  Nicholson. 

W.  Havell.  W.  H.  Pyne. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  names  of  the  two  artists  whose 
works  had  contributed  so  largely  to  the  change  and  improvement 
of  water  colour  painting,  are  not  in  the  list  of  the  founders  of 
the  new  society ;  but  poor  Girtin  was  already  dead,  and  Turner, 
elected  in  1 802  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy,  was  bound  by 
its  rules  to  contribute  to  the  annual  exhibitions  of  that  body. 
Moreover,  his  greatest  efforts  at  this  time  were  to  achieve  success 
in  oil  painting,  by  the  practice  of  which  branch  of  the  art  he 
hoped  to  establish  his  reputation. 

The  growth  of  the  art,  after  the  foundation  of  the  new  society 
and  the  opening  of  their  separate  exhibition,  was  rapid  and  steady, 
and  improvements  in  execution  were  continuous.  The  present 
collection  contains  only  one  work  by  the  great  master  Turner, 
(No.  88,  Hornby  Castle,)  but  this  is  in  his  best  time,  and  deserves 
the  most  careful  study.  It  will  serve  not  only  to  illustrate  Turner’s 
extreme  finesse  of  execution,  but  the  various  expedients  he 


adopted  to  secure  effects ;  such  as  the  washing  down  of  broken 
tints  to  obtain  variety  in  the  distance  witli  proper  air  tints  and 
gradations;  the  abrasion  of  the  paper,  and  cutting  off  the  surface 
for  sharp  and  sunny  glitters  of  light ;  and  the  removal  of  lights  in 
other  parts  by  wiping  out :  but  it  is  also  a  masterpiece  of  know¬ 
ledge  of  nature  and  the  effects  of  nature,  only  to  be  arrived 
at  after  deep  and  continuous  study ;  a  knowledge  without 
whieh  the  utmost  skill  in  executive  means  fails  to  interest  us. 
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Another  picture  (No.  341,  by  W.  Hunt,)  will  also  serve  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  like  skill  in  the  adaptation  of  varied  means  of  execu¬ 
tion,  and  is  in  its  way  scarcely  less  worthy  of  examination  than 
that  by  Turner ;  it  may  be  compared  with  a  much  earlier  work, 
No.  350,  by  the  same  master,  when  the  reed  pen  and  the  tinted 
preparation  were  still  parts  of  the  methods  employed. 

The  art  of  water  colour  painting  within  the  last  25  years  has 
advanced  still  further,  and  sought  new  means  of  effect.  A  partial 
union  has  taken  place  of  the  transparent  and  the  opaque  methods, 
the  use  of  body  colours  having  been  resorted  to,  in  many  cases, 
in  order  to  give  crispness  and  solidity;  sometimes,  it  may  be 
feared,  with  a  loss  of  that  brilliancy  which  is  so  admirable  a 
quality  of  the  art. 

With  the  extension  of  water  colour  painting,  and  the  increase 
of  professors  of  the  art,  arose  the  necessity  for  a  new  exhibition, 
and  in  the  year  1832  a  new  society  was  formed,  called  “The 
New  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours:’  They  adopted  the 
same  principle  as  the  older  society,  of  exhibiting  only  the  works 
of  members,  and  their  first  exhibition  took  place  at  No.  16,  Old 
Bond  Street  in  the  spring  of  that  year.  Both  societies  contain 
many  artists  of  distinguished  talent,  and  whose  works  are  highly 
attractive  to  the  public  ;  but  the  exclusive  principle  being  adopted 
in  both,  all  young  candidates  for  their  membership  have  still  for 
a  time  to  struggle  with  the  difficulties  of  their  predecessors,  and 
to  make  their  way  to  public  estimation  by  exhibiting  their  works 
in  contact  with  the  stronger  and  more  forcible  efforts  o  tie 
painters  in  oil. 


GEORGE  BARRETT. 

On.  of  tbe  original  member,  of  the  Society  of  Painter,  in  Water 
Colours,  and  an  artist  of  great  merit,  was  of  G«,ge  Barrett, 

an  early  member  of  tbe  Royal  Academy.  He  dted  in  1842. 


No.  154. _ The  Market-Garden. 

A  sketch  on  the  spot  of  a  suburban  market  garden. 
Water  colour,  X  6J  oblong. 
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R.  BRANDARD  (see  p.  35). 

No.  1. — Rocks  at  Hastings.  J.  S. 

A  vignette  sketch,  looking  from  the  cast  cliff. 
Water  colour,  upright,  9  X  6$. 


JNO.  BURNETT  (sec  p.  36). 

No.  94. — A  Cottage  at  Hastings.  J.  S. 

Water  colour  vignette  sketch,  dated  1809.  12|  x  8.}  oblong. 


SIR  AUGUSTUS  W.  CALLCOTT,  R.A.  (see  p.  36). 

No.  4  . — Eight  Landscape  Sketches  (Pencil).  J,  S. 

1.  River  scene  with  a  bridge  in  the  mid-distance.  3£  x  2\. 

2.  River  scene,  with  hay  barge.  x  3J. 

3.  River  scene,  with  barges  in  the  foreground.  3x2. 

River  scene,  a  rocky  promontory,  with  ruined  castle.  Oblong, 

l]  4i  x  2£* 

6.  River  scene,  with  barges.  Oblong,  2f  x  2. 

7.  Coast  scenery.  Brigs  lying  off  shore.  Oblong,  7£  X  4|. 

8.  Dutch  barge  unloading.  Oblong,  2\  x  2\. 

These  eight  sketches  are  trial  compositions  for  pictures. 

No.  6.  — Coast  Scene. — A  Fishing  Smack  Lying  to.  J.  S. 

Sketch  on  grey  paper  in  India  ink  and  white  chalk,  the  forms  after¬ 
wards  lined  in  with  bistre. 

Oblong,  2\\  x  15f 

No.  7  . — Rocks  and  Sea. — Isle  of  Wight.  J.  S. 

A  sketch  on  dark  brown  paper,  in  black  and  white  chalk,  with  water 
colour  and  opaque  white  over  the  chalk. 

Oblong,  19f  X  14f.  _ 

No.  8. — Greenwich  Hospital,  looking  towards  London.  J.  S. 
Drawing  in  India  ink,  the  foreground  penned  in. 

This  drawing  is  mounted  with  one  by  Edward  Webb,  No.  91. 

No.  9  . _ River  Scene  with  Bridge  and  Cathedral.  J.  S. 

Study  in  India  ink  on  white  paper,  the^  forms  penned  in  with 
brown. 

Oblong,  2\\  x  14. 
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2J0>  95, _ A  Study  from  Nature.  J.  S. 

Water  colour  sketch,  9  X  6|  oblong. 


LUKE  CLENNELL. 

Was  born  at  Ulgbam,  near  Morpeth,  in  1781,  and  apprenticed  to 

Bewick,  the  wood  engraver,  being  chiefly  employed  111  makm«  f 
ings  on  the  block.  He  also  painted  in  oil  and  water  colour*  and  won 
the  prize  offered  by  the  British  Institution  for  the  best  sketch  of  T1 
decisive  Charge  of  the  Life  Guards  at  Waterloo.  He  died,  in  1840, 

after  a  prolonged  illness. 

No.  342. — The  Press-Gang. 

Four  sailors  are  dragging  a  fisherman  from  liis  ^  ^  ^ 

children,  and  aged  father  are  endeavouring  to  retain  him  ,  the  capta 

orders  the  prisoner  to  the  boat. 

Sketch  in  sepia,  17§  X  llo  oblong. 


WILLIAM  COLLINS,  R-A.  (see  p.  39). 

No  12. — Four  Sketches  in  Water  CoLOURS-mounted  together.  J.S. 
L  On  a  river,  with  a  church  in  the  distance.  Oblong,  5*  X  32. 

2.  A  heath  scene.  Oblong,  X  3%. 

Oliffs  from  the  seashore.  Oblong,  6  X 
t  Arabic  land,  with  a  windmill  o.  a  di.,».  htll.  Oblong,  6x3,. 

No  13  —The  River  Side.  J.S. 

Sketch  of  a  boathouse  and  landing  place.  Water  clour. 

Upright,  X  9§. 

o  xr  St  Elmo  Castle  in  the  Distance. 

xt0  14. _ A  Street  in  Naples,  ot. 

J.  S. 

Water-colour  sketch.  Upright,  6  X  7|. 

EDWARD  WM.  COOKE,  A.R.A.  (see  p.  42). 

-  o  ttt«htng  Boat  on  Shore.  J.  S. 

No  15.— Brighton  Sands.— Wishing 

.  „„  8l  x  K7  See  Oil  Paintings,  No.  41. 

Water  colour,  oblong,  8}  x 
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No.  16.  Sea-Groyn  at  Hastings.  J.  S. 
Water  colour,  oblong,  10  x  7£. 


No.  17. — Lobster  Pots.  J.  S. 

hangs  rboilZrC\ou!h  T™"  ***  8teaming’  over  the  edge  of  which 
a  living  lobster  folrJ  "  r  P,°t8’  proper1^  wcighted,  and  containing 
No. T9  0m  Pan  °f  th°  «roup-  Study  for  the  oil  painting 

Oblong,  12^  x  9.  Dated  December  12th,  1835. 


No.  18 — Mending  Nets.  J.  S. 

&CA  aTTTor^  T  S<?a‘shore>  containing  lobster  pots,  floats, 
ha"S3  °n  U,e  r!ght  hand-  'or  the  oil 

Oblong,  12|  x  9. 
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No.  102.  Windmill,  Blackiieatii.  J.  g. 

An  out-of-doors  sketch,  in  water  colours 
preceding  mill,  looking  towards  Blackhcath  Park 
Oblong,  12£  x  8. 


Another  view  of  the 


No.  103 — Windmills,  Blackiieatii.— Morning.  J.  S. 
Out-of-doors  sketch,  in  water  colours. 

Oblong,  12  x  7g. 


No.  104.  Windmills,  Blackiieatii. — Evening.  J.  S. 
Out-of-doors  sketch  in  water  colours. 

Oblong,  11  x  7. 

 ■ 


CHAS.  W.  COPE,  E.A.  (see  p.  44). 


No.  19 — A  Sleeping  Child.  J.  S. 

veit,;r Udy  ir°m  the  life’  °n  Ught  brown  paper’ in  black  cl>alk  and 
™10n>  For  a  P'cture  painted  for  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne. 
Dblong,  14|  x  8f. 


No.  20 — Palpitation.  J.  S. 

Study  for  a  female  head  in  the  Oil  Painting  No.  52. 

On  coloured  paper,  in  black  and  white  chalk.  Upright. 
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No.  21.— Studies  foe  the  Picture  of  “Cotter’s  Saturday  Night.” 

J.  S. 

The  head  of  the  old  man,  the  two  hands,  and  child’s  hand,  with  a 
varied  position  for  one  of  the  hands. 

On  light  tinted  paper,  in  black  and  red  chalk.  Oblong,  11  x  7|. 

jf0#  22. _ Study  for  a  Child’s  Head  in  the  same  Picture.  J.  S. 

From  the  life.  Red  and  black  chalk,  with  colour  washed  over  the 
zinc  white.  Upright,  4|  x  4§. 

No.  23.— Study  of  a  Kneeling  Child  for  the  Picture  of  “The 
Penitent’s  Return.”  J.  S. 

The  child  is  kneeling  beside  the  penitent  mother,  who  has  returned 
to  her  home  and  thrown  herself  at  her  father  s  feet. 

In  black  and  red  chalk.  Upright,  9x11. 


No.  24. — A  Study  of  Hands.  J.  S. 

Highly  finished.  Life  size.  In  black  and  red  chalk.  Oblong,  12f  X  8$. 


No.  155 _ Female  Hands  on  an  open  Book. 

A  study,  life-size,  for  the  picture  of  “  The  Sisters,”  painted  for  Mr. 

Watts,  of  Manchester.  ...  ... 

On  tinted  paper,  in  black,  white,  and  red  chalk.  Oblong,  14f  x  11*. 


No.  156.— Clasped  Hands. 

A  study  for  the  hands  of  Brabantio  in  the  picture  of  “Othello 
relating  liis  Adventures. 

In  black,  white,  and  red  chalk,  on  a  distemper  ground.  Oblong, 
12§  X  9-^.  Signed  and  dated  1852. 

i.  the  of  "The  Death 

C.S  W.W”  Painted  for  H.B.H.  Prince  Albert.  Net  need 

"  tatSTp.per,  »  M«ck.  "hundred  chalk.  Upright,  9  X  121. 

NOS  158  and  159 _ Life  Studies  of  a  Female  Figure  holding 

a  Pitcher. 

Signed  C.  W.  C.,  visitor  in  R.A.,  1852. 

On  white  paper,  stippled  in  pen  and  brown.  Upright. 


No  160. _ Nude  Study  of  a  Female  holding  a  Pitcher. 

On  dark  grey  paper,  in  charcoal.  Signed.  Upright,  25f  x  8§. 
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No.  161. — A  Study  of  Drapery. 

Made  on  the  outline  of  the  preceding  figure.  Both  are  studies 
for  the  picture  of  “  A  Cup  of  Cold  Water,”  and  Illustrate  the  mode  in 
which  the  study  of  drapery  is  carried  out. 

Dark  grey  paper,  in  charcoal  and  white  chalk.  Signed.  Upright, 
27  X  llg.  (Mounted  with  the  preceding.) 

No.  162. — “The  Fainting  Child.” 

This  study  is  for  the  child  who  needs  the  u  cup  of  cold  water  given  in 
Christ’s  name.”  Prepared  for  the  same  picture  as  the  two  preceding 
drawings. 

Upright,  11  x  17^«  Signed  and  dated  “  1844,  Cup  of  Cold  Water.” 

No.  423. — “The  First  Preaching  of  Christianity  in  Britain.’ 

Prepared  by  Mr.  Cope  as  one  of  a  series  of  subjects  from  the  history 
of  Great  Britain,  to  be  executed  in  colours  by  means  of  wood  blocks. 

Oblong,  20£  x  14£.  Tinted  drawing,  sepia  and  white.  Signed 
“  C.W.C.” 


DAVID  COX. 

Born  at  Birmingham  in  1793.  He  was  an  early  member  of  the 
Society  of  Water  Colours. 

No.  163. — A  Street  in  Beauvais. 

A  portion  of  an  ecclesiastical  edifice  is  seen  on  the  left  of  the  picture, 
and  several  figures  are  introduced. 

Water  colour,  upright,  6^  X  8f. 

No.  334. — The  Belated  Traveller. 

A  group  of  trees  throw  a  dark  shadow  over  a  road  ;  a  horseman  is 
hurrying  forward,  followed  by  a  dog. 

Water  colour,  size  18£  X  11,  oblong.  Signed  “  David  Cox.” 


JOHN  COZENS 

Was  the  son  of  Alexander  Cozens,  a  Russian  by  birth,  who  established 
himself  in  London  as  a  landscape  painter,  about  the  year  1770.  His 
son  followed  the  same  profession.  His  tinted  water  colour  drawings 
display  much  poetry  of  composition.  He  died  in  1799. 

No.  385. — A  Lake  Scene. 

Water  colours,  21§  x  14£,  oblong. 

An  extensive  lake  with  distant  hills. 
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J.  CROME,  Sen.  (see  p.  46). 

No.  213  . — Near  Magdalen  Gate,  Norwich. 

Signed,  J.  C.  Indian  ink,  on  grey  paper.  Oblong,  7£  X  4J.  Pre¬ 
sented  by  C.  J.  Robinson,  Esq. 

No.  214  . — King  Street,  Norwich- 

Signed  J.  C.  Indian  ink,  on  grey  paper,  with  white  chalk.  Oblong, 
X  4^.  Presented  by  C.  J.  Robinson,  Esq. 


JOSHUA  CRISTALL. 


No.  422  . — Borrowdale,  Cumberland. 

A  lake  with  mountainous  scenery  and  waterfalls. 
Water-colour  drawing.  Signed  “  Joshua  Cristall,  1814.” 
Size,  oblong,  15^  X  13J. 


P.  DEWINT 

Was  for  a  long  time  a  distinguished  member  of  “  The  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water  Colours.”  It  is  understood  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Lincoln,  and  born  in  1783.  He  died  in  London,  30  June,  1849. 

No.  328.—  AND  SCAPE  WITH  CATTLE. 

A  sluggish  stream,  in  the  foreground  two  fishermen  in  a  punt,  a 
group  of  cattle  in  the  mid  distance. 

Water  colours,  13£  x  9f,  oblong. 


WILLIAM  DYCE,  R.A., 

Was  born  in  Aberdeen  in  1806,  and  educated  at  the  University  of  that 
city,  where  he  took  a  degree  of  M.A.  at  the  age  of  16.  Shortly  after¬ 
wards  he  visited  Italy,  and  commenced  his  artistic  studies  with  the 
intention  of  devoting  himself  to  historical  painting.  On  his  return 
from  Italy  in  1830  he  went  to  reside  in  Edinburgh,  where  he 
remained,  practising  portrait  painting  chiefly,  until  1838,  when  he  came 
to  London  on  being  appointed  superintendent  and  secretary  to  the 
then  recently  established  Government  School  of  Design  at  Somerset 
House.  He  resigned  the  direction  of  those  Schools  in  1843,  and  since 
that  time  has  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  historic  art,  and  chiefly 
to  works  in  fresco.  He  is  an  honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy,  of  which  he  was  elected  an  Associate  in  1835.  He  was 
elected  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1844,  Academician  in  1848. 
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No.164.-A  Study  of  Composition. 

In  chalk,  on  tinted  paper,  X  5|,  shaped  for  a  Gothic  arch,  being 
the  upper  compartment  of  the  fresco  in  the  House  of  Lords,  representing 
“  The  Baptism  of  Ethelbert.”  Signed  W.  D. 

No.  164.* — Enlarged  Study. 

From  one  of  the  figures  in  the  above  fresco. 

Chalk,  tinted  paper.  Upright,  7£  x  10.  Signed  W.  D. 

No.  165. — Study  for  the  Fresco  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

“  The  Baptism  of  Ethelbert.” 

Chalk  drawing  on  white  paper.  Signed  “  W.D.,  1846.” 

Upright,  8f  X  lQi. 

No.  166. — A  Female  Head,  Life  Size. 

From  the  cartoon  of  “  Neptune  giving  to  Britannia  the  Empire  of  the 
Sea.”  Painted  in  fresco  at  Osborne  for  Her  Majesty. 

Charcoal.  Signed  W.  D.  Upright,  12£  x  8f. 

No.  167.  — Study  of  Composition. 

Sketch  for  a  picture  of  the  Consecration  of  Archbishop  Parker. 

Red  chalk,  on  white  paper.  Signed,  W.  D.  Oblong  8£  x  6£. 

No.  168. — “  Design.” 

Pen  and  ink  study  of  a  draped  female  for  the  cover  of  the  drawing 
book  prepared  by  Mr.  Dyce  for  the  Government  Schools  of  Design. 
Signed,  W.  D.  6§  x  8|. 

No.  172  . — Pen  Sketches  of  Female  Figures. 

Studies  for  a  figure  in  “  The  Temptation  of  Sir  Perceval,”  House  of 
Lords. 

White  paper.  Signed,  W.  D.  Upright,  10£  x  9. 

No.  173.  — Study  of  an  Indian  from  the  Life. 

Chalk  and  zinc  white,  on  tinted  paper.  Signed,  W.  D.,  February 
1844.  Upright,  22 §  X  15£. 

No.  174. — Glenlaer,  Dumfriesshire. 

Water  colour  study.  On  the  drawing,  “  Glenlaer,  Dumfriesshire.” 
W.D. 

Oblong,  7f  x  12f. 
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THOMAS  GIRTIN 

Was  born  in  London  in  1773.  He  at  first  was  the  pupil  of  an  artist, 
named  Dayes,  of  whose  works  but  little  is  known.  Reverting  early  to 
the  study  of  nature,  he  emancipated  himself  and  the  arts  from  the 
methods  hitherto  practised  in  water-colour  painting.  This  had  con¬ 
sisted  merely  in  tinting  over  a  previous  grey  preparation  ;  but  in  the 
hands  of  Girtin  and  his  contemporary,  Turner,  a  new  system  was 
adopted,  that  gradually  led,  in  the  hands  of  the  latter  artist,  to  all  the 
graces  of  colour  and  execution  seen  in  works  in  this  museum.  Girtin 
himself  unfortunately  was  early  lost  to  art.  He  died  in  1802. 

No.  380. — A  View  on  the  Wharf. 

A  rocky  bank  of  a  stream,  the  river  flowing  beneath  the  rocks;  on 
the  opposite  bank  is  a  spit  of  land  on  which  a  shepherd  feeds  some 
sheep.  Water  colour,  24£  x  18£,  horizontal. 


W.  HAYELL 

Was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Water  Colour  Society;  spent 
many  years  of  his  life  in  India.  He  painted  both  in  oil  and  water 
colours,  and  died  in  1857. 

No.  382. — Windsor  on  the  Thames. 

The  castle  is  partly  hidden  from  view  by  a  group  of  trees;  a  barge 
in  the  foreground  is  being  hauled  through  a  lock. 

Size,  2  ft.  9|  w.  x  2  ft.  0§  h. 


JOHN  ROGERS  HERBERT,  R.A., 

Was  born  at  Maldon,  in  Essex,  23  January  1810  ;  he  came  to  London  in 
his  16th  year,  and  was  admitted  a  student  of  the  Royal  Academy.  His 
first  labours  in  art  were  portraits  and  designs  for  illustrations  of  books, 
leading  him  gradually  to  more  important  works.  He  was  for  some  time 
a  head-master  in  the  School  of  Design  at  Somerset  House,  was  selected 
to  execute  one  of  the  frescoes  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  subsequently  had  entrusted  to  him  a  series  of  subjects 
illustrating  “  Judgment,”  for  the  Peers’ robing-room.  He  was  elected 
an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1841,  and  a  full  member  in  1848. 

No.  175. — Two  Female  Heads. 

Studies  for  the  head  of  Cordelia  in  the  fresco  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
One  is  very  slight,  in  chalk,  the  other  much  more  completed,  in  pencil. 
Signed,  J.  R.  Herbert,  “  Study  for  Cordelia.”  Oblong,  91  x  6. 
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No.  176.— Study  for  the  Hand  of  Kino  Lear. 

tt°k  paper’  in  black’  whitc»  and  rcd  chalk.  Signed,  J.  R. 

Herbert,  Study  for  the  Hands  of  Lear.”  Oblong,  8}  x  6|. 

No.  177. — Study  of  Drapery. 

-££KCS blxCk  and  WMto  chalk-  S'gned.  J-  R-  Herbert, 
Study  for  Cordelia.  Upright,  20£  x  14}. 


No.  178.— Study  for  King  Lear. 

OnZZ°n]y  thedTry  °f  thC  l0WCr  P°r,ion  of  the  figure- 

“Study  for  ^  aCk  an<1  Whit,“  dmlk-  Signed,  J.  K.  Herbert, 

Study  for  Lear.”  Upright,  18}  x  13|. 


No.  179.— Study  for  King  Lear. 

Upright,  13}  Chalk  8lg"ed’  J‘  R-  Herbert,  “  Study  for  Lear. 

ves?buTe®fethtwing8  *?J°rtbe  fresco  of  and  Cordelia  in  tb 

pursued  in  preparingXlrtwll^Th  ^  T''  the  mode  °f  8tud: 

to  show  that  ob.nl  °  The  changes  in  Nos.  178  and  179  scrv 

drapery  suit  the  on 8  $  v  °ft°n  necessary  to  mako  the  lines  of  tin 

line,  needed  to  be  altered  teNo^S  t^’  al‘h°Ugh  p,Casant  in  it8C'f  aS  t( 

o- 1/8  to  compose  with  the  other  figures. 

No.  182 — Study  of  a  Head. 

Stad^9/.  *  12  °blono- 

Houses  of  Parliament  '  SC°  ok  “  ^l°ses>"  about  to  be  painted  in  the 

W°MAN  °F  Samaria  at  the  Well 
Black  and  ZSTcZt  ^  41,0  Woma"  of  Samaria, 

for  the  Woman  of  Samaria.”  Uprigh^x  8'"  th°  drttWi"g’  “  ^ 

N0Fo!8tt~T'V°  WlES 

the  same  picture. 

chalk,  on  tinted  for  our  Lor«l  at  the  Well.”  Black 

paper.  Oblong,  9{j  x  12|. 


18  s™*. «s““S  "0LLAND  <*“  »•  »> 

“  WAT*“  «  Scenes  ,»  ^ 
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No.  29.  — Convent  de  Serra.  J.  S. 

Foreground  slightly  sketched  in. 

Oblong,  17  x  Ilf.  Dated  Sept.  1,  1837. 

No.  30  . — Villa  de  Conde. 

Water  colours,  17  X  Ilf,  oblong. 

A  mill  dam  and  under-shot  mill  under  the  walls  of  a  chateau. 

No.  37 _ S.  Francisco-  J.  S. 

The  ruin  completed ;  the  foreground  merely  sketched  in. 

Oblong,  17  x  Ilf.  Dated  July  1,  1837. 

Ho.  39. — Church  of  St.  Francisco  and  Rua  dos  Ingleses.” 
Pencil  drawing,  slightly  tinted.  Dated  August  30,  1837. 

Size,  17  X  Ilf.  , 

No.  41. — “Porto  de  Moz.” 

A  slightly  tinted  drawing.  Dated  August  8,  1837. 

Size,  upright,  17  x  Ilf. 

No.  44.  — Part  of  the  old  Treasury,  Lisbon.  J.  S. 

The  building  is  described  as  u  not  repaired  since  the  earthquake/* 
Upright,  13f  X  10i.  Dated,  June  22. 

No.  47.  — Nimwegen.  J.  S. 

A  slight  drawing  in  water  colour. 

Oblong,  10|-  X  6f. 


WILLIAM  HUNT. 

No.  340.— A  Coast  Guardsman. 

In  full  equipment,  armed  with  cutlass,  pistol,  musket,  &c. 

Water  colour  drawing.  Upright,  14  x  9J. 

No.  341  , — Boy  and  Goat. 

A  boy  leaning  against  a  fragment  of  a  wall,  holds  a  goat  by  a  cord. 
Signed  and  dated  1836. 

Water  colour.  Oblong,  16  X  12f. 

No.  350  . — The  Cottage  Door- 
Water  colours,  13 J  x  lOf,  upright. 

A  group  of  cottage  or  farm  buildings  with  a  woman  at  a  low  door 
looking  after  some  fowls.  An  early  drawing  by  the  master. 
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SIR  EDWIN  LANDSEER,  R.A.  (see  p.  52). 

Nos.  48  to  56. — Nine  Early  Drawings,  mounted  together.  J.  S. 

No.  48. — A  Hound.  J.  S. 

In  pencil ;  from  a  copy.  Drawn  at  five  years  of  age. 

Oblong,  4|  x  4£. 

No.  49. — A  Calf.  J.  S. 

In  pencil.  On  this  drawing  is  written  in  pencil,  “  Drawn  by  Edwin 
Landseer  when  he  was  first  breeched. — J.  P.” 

Upright,  4^  X  3$.  _ 

No.  50  _ Head  of  a  Pointer.  J.  S. 

Water  colour.  Marked  in  pencil,  “  10  ys.” 

Upright,  31  X  3|. 

No.  51.  — A  Horse’s  Head.  J.  S. 

The  bridle  is  removed,  and  the  horse  is  feeding  from  a  nose-ba°\ 
This  is  evidently  from  nature.  Marked  in  pencil,  “  6  or  7.” 

Pencil.  Oblong,  3J  x  3J. 


No.  52. — Head  of  a  Bull.  J.  S. 

A  pencil  drawing  strongly  characteristic  of  the  animal.  In  ink,  on 
the  drawing,  “  Drawn  from  nature  by  Edwin  Landseer,  June,  1810. 
Aged  8  years  and  2  months. — J.  P.” 

4f  x  4f.  _ 

No.  53  . — Parrot  on  a  Perch.  J.  S. 

Pencil  drawing,  apparently  from  nature.  Age,  marked  in  pencil,  9 
3f  x  3. 

No.  54.  — IIdad  of  a  Young  Ass.  J.  S. 

Probably  from  nature.  Marked  in  ink  “Aged  8.”  In  pencil. 
June  5,  1810,  aged  9.” 

Upright,  2£  X  2f  _ 

No.  55 _ A  Group  of  a  Sow  and  Pigs.  J.  S. 

Pencil  drawing,  evidently  from  nature.  On  it  is  written  in  pencil,  in 
the  same  hand  as  the  last,  “Drawn  by  E.  Landseer,  June  5,  1810.” 
Obion g,  6i  x  2f. 

No.  56 — A  Cat’s  Head.  J.  S. 

Pencil  drawing,  evidently  from  nature.  Age  marked  in  pencil  CIO). 
Upright,  27  x  21.  v 
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No.  57.—  Stags’  Heads  and  Dog.  J.  S. 

Two  red  deers’  heads  disposed  on  a  cloth,  against  which  a  hound 
leans  his  head. 

On  grey  paper,  in  black  and  white  and  red  chalk,  oblong,  20  X  14. 

N  o.  114.  — Sketches  of  Sir  Walter  and  Lady  Scott.  J.  S. 

Profile  and  three-quarters  face  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  profile  and 
whole  length  of  Lady  Scott.  Signed,  E.  L. 

Pen  and  ink.  Upright,  6f  X  8  j. 

No.  115  . — Monkeys.  J.  S. 

Rapid  sketches  in  pen  and  ink ;  in  the  corner  is  seen  a  slight  profile 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Upright,  6^  X  8£. 

CHARLES  R.  LESLIE,  R.A.  (see  p.  57). 

No.  58  , _ Don  Quixote  defying  the  Showman’s  Lion.  J.  S. 

Sketch  made  at  an  evening  meeting  of  the  Sketching  Society,  to 
illustrate  the  word  Ci  Peril.”  (Yide  p.  27.) 

Don  Quixote  watches  the  opening  of  the  cage  in  a  prepared  attitude, 
while  the  drowsy  lion  shows  little  inclination  for  a  combat. 

Tinted  sketch,  oblong,  16f  X  12. 

NO.  59.  — Scene  from  “  Peregrine  Pickle.”  J.  S. 

This  sketch  also  is  one  produced  at  the  evening  meetings  of  the 
Sketching  Society. 

Tinted  paper,  16|  X  12,  oblong. 

No.  198.  — Arranging  the  Head-dress.  J.  S. 

Study  of  a  female.  Pen  and  ink.  Upright,  79^-. 

No.  199. — The  Guitar.  J.  S. 

Pen  and  ink  study.  Oblong,  7J  X  4^. 


WILLIAM  MULRE AD Y,  * R. A.  (see  p.  64). 

No.  60. — Study  for  a  Picture  of  “Punch.”  J.  S. 

The  picture  was  painted  in  1812.  Exhibited  at  R.A.,  1813,  and 
there  purchased  by  Sir  J.  Swinburne,  Bart.  This  study  is  consider¬ 
ably  worked  up,  on  brown  paper,  in  black  and  white  chalk.  See 
Paintings  No.  159. 

Oblong,  21f  X  15|. 
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No.  63. — The  Profile  on  the  Wall.  J.  S. 

This  is  the  only  sketch  made  for  the  picture  of  the  origin  of  a 
painter  which  was  painted  and  exhibited  at  R.A.  in  1826. 

Black  and  white  chalk,  on  brown  paper.  Upright,  7§  X  6^. 

No.  64.  — Study  from  the  Life.  J.  S. 

For  the  picture  of  u  Open  your  Mouth  and  Shut  your  Eyes,”  No.  143, 
painted  in  1838.  This  drawing  is  dated  August  1st,  1833. 

Pen  and  ink,  slightly  tinted.  6f  x  6§. 

No.  65  . — Landscape  with  Cattle.  J.  S. 

Pen  and  ink,  tinted.  Oblong,  2f  x  If. 

No.  66  . — Pen  and  Ink  Drawing.  J.  S. 

From  the  neighbourhood  of  Blacklieath  Park,  formerly  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Sheepshanks. 

Oblong,  8f  x  7f. 

No.  67. — Cottages.  J.  S. 

A  study  in  pencil.  Dated  1808. 

Upright,  6|  X  8f . 

Nos.  68  &  69. — Boys  Fishing.  J.  S. 

First  thoughts  for  the  picture  with  that  title.  Painted  in  1813,  and 
exhibited  at  R.A.,  1814  ;  the  property  of  Sir  J.  Swinburne,  Bart. 
Oblong,  5£  x  3f. 


Nos.  70,  71,  &  72  . — Studies  for  the  Picture  of  “  The  Barber’s 

Shop.”  J.  S. 

Including  the  head  of  the  principal  figure,  and  varied  positions  of 
the  hands.  The  picture  was  painted  and  exhibited  in  1811,  having 
been  finished  in  three  weeks.  These  studies  are  dated  March  13. 


No.  75. — A  Study  for  the  Portrait  of  Mr.  Sheepshanks.  J.  S. 

This  drawing  in  sepia,  with  the  pen  and  brush,  is  pieced  and  re¬ 
touched  in  various  parts,  and  the  alterations  seem  embodied  in  No.  78. 


No.  76 — Sketch  for  the  Figure  of  the  Housekeeper  in  No.  78. 

J.  S. 

his  fi^uie  is  reversed  in  Nos.  75  and  78  to  suit  the  arrangement  of 
the  room.  Dated,  August  11,  1832. 
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No.  77.  — An  Ornamented  Fire-place.  J.  S. 

This  is  a  background  for  the  sketches  No.  75  and  78. 

Pen  and  sepia.  Upright,  7-J-  X  6. 

No.  212  . — Lessons  and  Play. 

On  zinc.  This  is  the  only  Drawing  made  by  the  Artist  on  this 
material.  It  was  the  title-page  for  “  The  Mother’s  Primer.” 

No.  1,  3|  square;  No.  2,  3f  X  1|.  Presented  by  H.  Cole,  Esq.,  C.B. 

No.  419  . _ Portrait  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Sheepshanks,  M.A. 

In  chalk,  101  x  14  in.,  upright. 

Posthumous  portrait  of  the  brother  of  Mr.  J.  Sheepshanks. 

No.  424. _ “  John  Sheepshanks,  Esq.,  the  Donor  of  the  Sheep¬ 

shanks  Collection.” 

Three-quarter  bust  portrait,  half  life-size,  in  black  and  red  chalk  on 
tinted  paper.  Signed  W.M.,  1858. 

Size,  121  x  9|  upright. 


FRANCIS  NICHOLSON 

Resided  in  the  neighbourhood  of  York;  he  was  one  of  the. original 
members  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  and  wrote  a 
work  on  some  new  executive  processes. 

No.  421  . — Rhaidr  Mawr. 

Water  colours,  size  30£  x  2 5^  in. 

A  grand  waterfall  with  distant  mountain  scenery. 


PAYNE. 


No.  384. — a  View  of  Harewood  House. 

A  large  oak  is  on  the  left  of  the  picture  ;  on  the  right  Harewood  is 
seen  in  the  distance.  Size  14{f  w.  X  10  h. 


AARON  PENLEY. 

This  artist  is  a  member  of  the  new  Society  of  Painters  in  Water 
Colours. 

No.  337.  — A  Moorland  Scene. 

Water-colour  painting,  size  20%  x  lli* 

A  grey  dark  morning  on  the  moors. 
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SAMUEL  PROUT 

Was  born  at  Plymouth  in  1783;  was  an  early  friend  and  associate  of 
Haydon,  but  owes  perhaps  the  direction  of  his  art  labours  to  a  tour  in 
Cornwall  with  Mr.  John  Britton.  Prout  arrived  in  London  in  1805. 
In  1818,  on  a  tour,  partly  for  health,  partly  for  improvement,  he  began 
his  travels  on  the  continent,  where  he  remained  for  some  years.  From 
the  effects  of  a  sun-stroke  in  childhood,  and  the  ill-effects  of  his  expo¬ 
sure  to  weather  in  sketching,  he  was  during  his  latter  years  a  constant 
invalid,  but  continued  to  labour  to  the  last.  He  died  in  1852. 

No.  344.  — Stonehenge. 

Rain  clearing  off  from  behind  the  cromlech. 

An  early  drawing  by  the  Master.  Watercolour.  Oblong,  18£  X  11^-. 

No.  345  — Bridge  oyer  the  Ouse,  near  York. 

A  bridge  spanning  a  shallow  stream  ;  cottage  and  trees  in  the  back¬ 
ground. 

Water-colour  drawing.  Oblong,  9  J  X  14f. 


RICHARD  REDGRAVE,  R.A.  (see  p.  70). 

No.  79. — Tring.  J.  S. 

A  study  of  the  entrance  gate,  and  part  of  a  cottage,  with  foliage. 
Date  1843.  Water  colour.  Oblong,  15£  X  10§. 


No.  196.  —The  Cruel  Parent. 

Study  for  the  father  in  The  Outcast.  This  figure  is  a  study  for  the 
picture  presented  to  the  R.A.  on  being  elected  a  member. 

Black,  white,  and  red  chalk,  on  tinted  paper.  Presented  by  R.  R. 
Upright,  21  X  13£. 


GEORGE  FENNELL  ROBSON. 

No.  84.  — Charlton,  Kent.  J.  S. 

View  from  a  terrace,  looking  over  London,  with  Scotch  firs  on  the 
right. 

Water  colour.  Upright,  x  ll£. 


PAUL  SANDBY,  R.A., 

Was  born  at  Nottingham  in  1725.  He  was  elected  an  R.A.  at  the 
foundation  of  that  institution  in  1768,  and  was  for  many  years  chief 
drawing  master  at  Woolwich.  He  was  principally  celebrated  for  the 
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topographical  correctness  of  his  works;  these  were  principally  in  water 
colours,  and  in  the  old  method  of  working  in  that  medium.  He  occa¬ 
sionally  painted  in  oil,  and  the  work  in  this  collection  is  in  distemper  or 
body  colours  ;  that  is,  in  colours  used  opaquely  or  with  some  opaque 
white  used  with  them,  so  as  to  hide  the  ground  of  the  work.  He 
died  in  1809.  _ 

No.  383  . — An  ancient  Beech  Tree. 

A  large  spreading  beech  ;  underneath  are  two  rustics  disputing  about 
some  fruit  in  a  hat  ;  river  and  hilly  country  in  the  distance.  Signed 
and  dated  P.  Sandby,  1794. 


WILLIAM  SIMSON  (see  p.  74). 

No.  85. — Eel  Pots.  J.  S. 

An  out-of-door  sketch  of  meadows,  a  stream  crossed  by  a  foot  bridge 
near  which  lie  some  eel  pots. 

W ater  colour. 

No.  86.— Scotch  Peasants.  J.  S. 

A  study  of  a  peasant  girl  and  child. 

Water  colour.  Upright  10  X  14^.  Dated  Oct.  7,  1842. 


CLARKSON  STANFIELD,  R. A.  (see  p.  76). 

No.  188. — Dinant  on  the  Meuse. 

Water-colour  drawing,  on  tinted  paper.  Upright,  X  10f. 


THOMAS  STOTHARD,  R.A.  (see  p.  77). 

No.  189  . _ The  Yicar  of  Wakefield. 

Circular  drawing  in  Indian  ink.  Squared  for  engraving.  Diameter,  7^. 

No.  190.— The  Sick  Bed. 

Pen  and  ink  and  Indian  ink;  the  corners  have  been  at  some  time 
removed  and  restored.  Oblong,  8^  x  6. 


HENRY  J.  TOWNSEND 

Was  born  at  Taunton,  June  6,  1810,  and  educated  for  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession;  but  after  passing  the  requisite  examinations,  he  turned  aside  to 
follow  art.  He  was  successful  in  obtaining  one  of  the  cartoon  prizes, 
(vide  No.  193,)  and  was  for  some  time  a  head-master  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  School  of  Design. 
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No.  191.—“  The  Lions  roaring  after  tiieir  Prey  do  seek  their 

MEAT  FROM  GOD.” 

The  moon  just  rising,  pierces  with  its  rays  a  forest  of  palms;  the  lioness 
rising  from  her  lair  watches  the  night  fire  of  some  travellers  seen  amid 
the  stems.  Sketch  for  a  picture. 

Chalk,  on  tinted  paper.  Oblong,  12§  x  20. 

No.  194 — Cromwell  and  Ireton  reading  the  Intercepted  Letter 
from  Charles  I. 

“We  ungirt  the  saddle  and  carried  it  into  the  stable,  where  we  had  been  drinking ; 
ripping  up  one  of  the  skirts,  we  there  discovered  the  letter.” 

“In  this  letter  the  King,  alluding  to  Cromwell  and  Ireton,  observed  that  ‘when 
the  proper  time  came  he  should  furnish  the  rogues,  not  with  a  silken  garter,  but  with 
a  hempen  cord.’  ” 

Study  for  a  picture  exhibited  at  the  R.A.  in  1844.  Pen  and  ink. 
Oblong,  121  x  9|. 


JOSEPH  MALLORD  WILLIAM  TURNER,  R.A.  (see  p.  80). 

No.  88. — Hornby  Castle,  Lancashire.  J.  S. 

From  Latham  Church.  A  highly  finished  drawing.  The  castle 
occupies  the  middle  distance  ;  on  the  left  is  a  road  leading  to  a  bridge, 
which  crosses  the  river,  whose  course  is  marked  through  the  foliage 
along  its  banks  ;  in  the  foreground  are  gipsies  travelling  along  the  road 
with  a  donkey ;  a  cat  laps  up  some  milk  that  has  been  spilt,  and  a 
birch  tree  rises  in  the  centre. 

This  was  one  of  the  drawings  made  for  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Robinson 
or  the  Yorkshire  series,  from  whom  it  was  purchased  on  the  completion 
of  the  engraving. 

Water  colour.  Oblong,  161  x  111 


THOS.  UWINS,  R.A.  (gee  p.  81). 

No.  89.  Mercury  conducting  Psyche  to  Olympus.  J.  S. 

On  tinted  paper,  in  red  and  black  chalk.  Upright,  13J  X  10£. 


No.  90 — Cupid  and  Psyche.  J.  S. 

fromSAnyif°r  a„piCtUre  Pabted  f0r  the  Queen>”  1845.  The  subject  is 

Zt ST  ,Cupid  reSt°ring  Ps*che  t0  with  a  kiss. 

Red  and  black  chalk.  Upright,  12f  x  16. 
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JOHN  YARLEY 

Was  born  in  London  about  1777.  He  was  one  of  the  first  of  those 
who  changed  the  character  of  water-colour  art  from  tinted  drawings 
to  rank  as  paintings.  His  latter  works  have  more  of  the  character  of 
“  compositions  ”  than  transcripts  from  nature,  and  have  often  great 
richness  and  force  from  the  mode  of  execution  he  adopted.  He  died 
in  1842.  _ 

No.  381.— Cader  Idris,  North  Wales. 

An  extensive  view  of  the  mountain,  as  seen  from  the  Harlech  road. 

This  is  an  early  picture  by  the  artist,  painted  when  the  practice  of 
tinting  over  a  grey  preparation  had  not  wholly  been  abandoned.  The 
picture  is  somewhat  faded,  but  represents  the  transition  period  of 
British  water-colour  art.  Size,  3  ft.  5J-  in.  w.  X  1  ft.  4^  in.  h. 


EDWARD  WEBB 

Was  born  in  London  in  1805  ;  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Rye,  engraver  ; 
received  instruction  in  art  from  Copley  Fielding.  He  died  in  1854. 

No.  91.— The  Fish  Market  at  Hastings.  J.  S. 

Sepia.  Oblong,  7J  X  5£,  mounted  with  No.  8. 


THOMAS  WEBSTER. 

No.  92. — The  Leader  of  the  Village  Choir. 

Chalk  study,  12 1  x  8§. 

A  study  for  the  picture  of  “  The  Village  Choir;”  in  the  collection 
of  oil  pictures. 


SIR  DAVID  WILKIE,  R.A.  (see  p.  84). 

}j0#  93 — The  Peep  of  Day  Boy.  J.  S. 

Study  for  the  picture  with  that  title  in  the  Vernon  Collection. 

On  tinted  paper,  in  red  and  white  chalk,  with  sepia.  Oblong,  20|  X  13. 

No.  120. — Duncan  Gray.  J.  S. 

This  sketch  would  appear  to  be  a  memorandum  of  some  casual 
group,  which  he  has  appropriated  in  the  next  drawing,  No.  121. 

Pencil,  upright,  4  X  3£.  _ _ 

No.  121  . — Duncan  Gray.  J.  S. 

This  sketch  is  on  the  back  of  a  dinner  invitation.  It  seems  as  if  the 
casual  pencil  sketch,  No.  120,  was  in  this  slight  hint  first  moulded  into 
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the  subject  of  the  oil  painting  No.  226.  All  the  figures  are  introduced 
but  the  one  peeping  into  the  room  from  the  side  door.  The  back 
ground  also  is  very  much  more  developed. 

In  ink,  upright,  2f  x  4f 

No.  122.— Study  of  a  Hand.  J.  s. 

This  is  one  of  the  hands  of  Duncan,  sketched  from  the  life.  It  is 
studied  considerably  larger  than  it  is  painted  in  the  picture, 
n  grey  paper,  black  and  white  chalk,  upright,  4|  x  5|. 

No  m.-SruDY  of  Female  ^LandsTor  the  same  Picture.  J  S 
Iheir  composition  and  action  are  very  expressive. 

Un  grey  paper,  in  black  and  white  chalk. 

No.  124.  Sketches  of  Heads  and  Hands.  J.  S. 

On  the  back  is  written,  “Blind  Man’s  Buff.  Dated,  1812.” 

Un  grey  paper,  in  black  and  white  chalk,  oblong,  4|  x  5J. 

No.  195. — Reapers.  J.  S. 
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